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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, f 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers whe fail to recewvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand er on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and_ Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H, Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Maint. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

™ »bile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.5. Davis & Ce., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Pertiand, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rechester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisce, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratega, Congress Hall Book Stere. 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave, 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Wace, Texas, A. J. Herz & Bre. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrep, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Y= is regularly on sale by every first- 
’ 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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$6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers” orders for Vogue. 





Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 








B [tt 2 2 &.t ee 
© LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





A VICTOIRE WAIST 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 
Aftords ease with a perfect fit, Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designer ana Couturiére, 574 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, 

C Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 

at reasonable prices. 19 East 31st Street, N. Y. City. 
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TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


C. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West jz1st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West zoth St., New York, 


WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


>,» oo awe 2S 


A. IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 


‘| = Sexee MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 

















OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S yf oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 








H. FIELDING & CO. 


° MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


Oo N 


> a 2 a” 2 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





ORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
1386 TFT. TFT. BECRRSIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts. 





ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families anc designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired, 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin, 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1,, Box 66, 








HE MISSES WHITE 

will take entire charge of Children’s parties 

and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22nd Street, New York, 





A , >: *S 2 -s. B 
* MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


O A a M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Wemen’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 


, 4 HEODORE B. 
IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 

75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 











DALE 





CONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DR¥SSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
RAME, M’*G’°R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Miss WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
specialty, Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York. 


S Cc O - - 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
34 West 35th Street, near 5th Avenue 


M®* 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 








SAFFORD BARSTOW 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


ITY SHOPPING 


Ot every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care, References, Address Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy; 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 





EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses, Send 

for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets. 





MBROIDERING 
of every description made by hand and by 
machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 

AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 

and 17th Streets. 





O@CGh SERDAR G, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather 

at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, 
University Place, Cor, roth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLitve RoBART & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprss’ HAIR 


DressinG. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampeoing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West aoth Street. Telephone856 Madisen Square. 























FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Richmond, and other American cities, originally published in Vogue. 
post-paid, to any address in the United States, 


Sent, 


Canada or Mexico—securely 


packed in a box—on receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 West 
29th Street, New York. 








INDEX 


Society ‘ . . . ii, iii 
Seen Onthe Stage. : + ili, v 
Social Topics—A Social Inconsist- 


ency . . ° . . -. 
Haphazard Jotting ; ‘ . 
For a Dream’s Sake—fiction - 


What She Wears ° ‘ . 
Glimpses. ‘ ‘ - + an 
Seen in the Shops ° . <a 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 


comes. . . : . - 
For Justice to Animals ; - 
As Seen by Him . ; - 


The Well-Dressed Man . +! ae 
Epitaph from an Old Tombstone 63 
Seven Years’ Itch , ° — 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . - 64 


A Simple Trousseau . ‘ - 64 
Requests for Patterns . . & 
Dress on the Stage. F , v 
What They Read ; " ‘ v 
The Significance of Inherited 
Wedding Customs . ° . Vy vi 
Descriptions of Fashions . o* wt 
Answers to Correspondents ; vi 











MARRIED 


McVickar-Speyers._On Wed., 17 
Jan., at the Church of the Holy Communion 
by the Rev. Dr. Walton Battershall, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet, Edith Law- 
rence, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
George Pigot Speyers, to Edward McVickar. 


DIED 


Binsse.—On Fri., 19 Jan., Lewis John, 
son of the late Dr. Donatien Binsse. 

Egleston.—On Mon. morn., 15 Jan., 
Thomas Egleston, LL.D., late Professor in 
the School of Mines, Columbia University. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Eccleston-Barton.—Miss Gertrude Ec- 
cleston, daughter of the Rev. Dr. John C. 
Eccleston, to Mr. Charles Barton. 

Fiske-Catherwood.— Miss Maud Brooks 
Fiske, daughter of Mrs. Joseph W. Fiske, to 
Dr. Clinton Hastings Catherweod. 

Kane Phelps.—Miss Carolyn Huater 
Kane, daughter of Mrs. Walter Langdon 
Kane, to Mr. Edgar Morris Phelps, son of 
Mr. Henry Phelps, of New Rochelle. 

Miller-Speyers.—Miss Katherine Van 
Vechten Miller, daughter of the late Morris 
Miller, to Mr. James Bayard Speyers, son of 
Mr. Albert G. P. Speyers, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Anderson-Duryea.—Mr. Ellery O. 
Anderson and Miss Millicent Duryea, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Hiram Duryea, will be married 
at the house of the bride’s parents, 80 Mad. 
Ave., on Thur., 15 Feb. 

Brown-Cooper.—Mr. James Brown and 
Miss Rebecca Patterson Cooper will be mar- 
ried at the house of the bride’s parents at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., on Sat., 3 Feb, 


RECEPTIONS 


Cook.—Mrs. Henry H. Cook and her 
daughter, Mme. Carlos de Heredia, will give 
a reception and musicale this afternoon at 1 
E, 78th St. 

Loew.—Mrs. Edward Victor Loew gave 
a reception on Saturday for her daughter, 
Miss Edna Loew, Receiving with the débu- 
tante were Miss Bonner, Miss Lena Fanshawe, 
Miss Eleanor Swayne, Miss Ethel Hollins, 
Miss Eleanor Thomas, Miss May Riker, 
Miss Cassie Dodge and Miss Edith Talcott. 

Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave an 
evening reception and vaudeville at her resi- 
dence, 25 E. 78th St. on Sat., 20. Jan. 
Among her guests were: Mr. and Mrs, El- 
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bridge T, Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mrs. 
Joseph Stickney, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Har- 
riman, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Cary, Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Baylies, Mr. 
and Mrs. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs, James Speyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. James L. Breese, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pembroke Jones, Mr. and Mrs, Sydney 
Smith, Mrs. Earl Dodge, Miss Anna Dodge, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. R. Travers, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Oel- 
richs, Mrs. Storrs Wells, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Gouverneur 
Kortright, Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Cutting, Mrs. 
Lucius Wilmerding, Col. William Hay and 
Mrs. Hay, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mrs. 
Frederick Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Stanford 
White, Mrs. Fred Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Bene- 
dict, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Miss 
Bronson, Mr. Thomas Cushing, Miss Cush- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs, Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
Miss Anna Sands, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Paget, 
Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs, Whitelaw Reid, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Townsend Burden, Miss Burden, Miss Greta 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, the Misses Cameron, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Gould, Gen, Lloyd Bryce 
and Mrs. Bryce, Miss Clare Bryce, Mr, and 
Mrs Cooper Hewitt, the Misses Hewitt, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frank K. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. De 
Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Post, Miss Whitney, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry McVickar, and the Messrs. J. 
W. Gerard, Jr., Elliot Gregory, Goelet Gal- 
latin, J. Henry Smith, Henry W. Bull, Bar- 
clay Kountze, the Messrs. Grant, T. San- 
ford Beatty, Mr. and Mrs. George Bird, Miss 
Metcalf, Mr. and Mrs. L. Q. Jones, Mr. 
Bishop, Miss Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mr, and Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, H. Harriman, Miss Elsie Clews, 
Marquise de Talleyrand Perigord, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mrs. Levi P. Mor- 
ton, the Misses Morton, Miss Thomas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Lispenard and R hine- 
lander Stewart, Robert Gerry, Robert Van 
Cortlandt, David Blshop, J. de W. Cutting, 
Creighton Webb, Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts 
Sherman, Mr. and Mrs, James Brown Lord, 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore, the Misses 
Wetmore, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Win- 
throp, Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Amy 
Townsend, Miss Atherton Blight, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lanfear Norrie, the Misses Barbey, 
Mrs. Walter Kane, Miss Kane, Miss Hun- 
ter, Mr, and Mrs. Harold Brown, Mrs. N. 
D. Clapp, Miss Clapp, Mrs. George Hoffman, 
Miss Emily Hoffman. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAYS 


Davis.— Mrs. Thomas T. Davis, the 
Misses Davis in Jan. and Feb., at 16 E. 
45th St. 

Townsend. — Mrs. James Rodman 
Townsend, Miss Martha Townsend, Mon., 
29 Jan., at 117 E. 57th St. 


THURSDAYS 


Milnor.—Mrs. Charles Edward Milnor, 
the Misses Milnor in Jan., at 13 E. 24th St. 


FRIDAYS 


Peters.—Mrs. Thomas McClure Peters, 
the Misses Peters, Fri., 26 Jan., at 264 W. 
94th St. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give a dinner on 
Sat., 10 Feb., at her residence, 842 Fifth 
Ave. 

Beekman.—Mrs. James Hude Beekman 
will give a dinner on Sat,, 27 Jan., at her 
residence, 25 E. 47th St. i’ 

Duer.—Mrs. William Duer will give a 
dinner this evening at her residence, 17 W. 
21st St. 

Drexel.— Miss Josephine Drexel gave a 
dinner and dance last week at Delmonico’s. 
Mrs. Edwin Parsons, Mrs. George K. Schief- 
felin and Miss Leary assissed Miss Drexel in 
receiving her guests. Present were: Miss 
— Delafield, Mr. Frederick Longfellow, 

rs. Birckhead, Miss Edith Van Cortlandt 


Jay, Mr, de Peyster, Miss Margarette Stock- 
ton Beasley, Mr. D. Delafield, Miss Nicholl, 
Mr. Dudley, Miss Drexel, Mr. Anthony 
Drexel Biddle, Miss Leary, Dr. Duncan Em- 
met, Mr. Edwin H. Parsons, Mr. Howard 
Constable, Mrs George R. Schieffelin, Mr. 
Alexander Hadden, Mrs. Anthony Drexel 
Biddle, Mr. Atterbury, Miss Jay, Mr. Junod, 
Miss de Peyster, Mr. Burt Howe, Miss An- 
gelica Schuyler Church, Major Mott, Miss 
Drake, Mr. W. Meredith, Mrs. Bassett, 
Mr. Gibson, Miss Meredith, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
sear Miss Bertha Munde, Mr. Pell, Miss 

opeton Atterbury, Mr, J, R. Bartholomew, 
Mr. Blucher, Mrs. Nichols, Mr. Addis Em- 
met, Miss Smith, Dr. Nichols, Miss McClure, 
Mr. Grace, Miss Constable, Mr. Smith, Miss 
Clarkson, Mr. Wainwright, Miss Floyd, Mr. 
B. Chisholm, Miss Ella de Peyster, Mr, Gal- 
latin, Miss Clark, Mr. Sexton, Mrs. B. Chis- 
holm, Mr. Clark, Mr. F. F. Bartholomew, 
Miss Pearson, Dr. Ap-Catesby Jones, Mr. 
Florence Clark, Mr. Stevenson Constable, 
Miss Sahler, Mr, Louis Hosmer, Mrs. Louis 
Junod, Mr, Arnold Jackson, Miss Fellows, 
Mr. G. Hosmer, Mr. E. Chisholm, Mrs* 
Stout, Dr. Bailey, Miss Martin, Mr. Stout, 
Miss Harriet Delafield, Mr. Alfred Schroe- 
der, Miss Townsend, Mr, Van Winkle, Miss 
Helen Peabody, Mr. J. B. Johnson, Miss 
Gallatin, Mr. Walker, Miss Bartholomew, 
Mr. Howes, Miss Adams, Mrs. Coe, Mr, 
Jones, Mr. Joseph Meredith, Miss Coudert, 
Dr. Bishop, Miss Frost, Mr. Delafield, Miss 
Pell, Mr. Henry Schroeder, Miss Augusta de 
Peyster, Mr. George R. D. Schieffelin, Miss 
Ruth Hoe, Mr. Campbell, Miss Maisie L. 
Delafield, Mr. William Hude Neilson, Miss 
Dorothy Schieffelin, Mr. Toler, Miss Clarke. 
The dinner, which was served at small tables 
consisted of : 


Huitres 
Potages 
Consommé Bourdaloue, Créme d’asperges 
Hors d‘cuvres 
Olives, 
Poisson 
Aiguillettes de bass a la mariniére 
Pommes de terre, Duchesse 
Releve 
Filet de beuf a la Bernardi 
Cardons demi-glace 
Entrées 
Cotelettes de pigeoneaux, Lauriston 
Haricots verts sautés 
Terrapene a la Maryland 
Sorbet au champagne 
Roti 
Canard 4 téte rouge. Salade de céleri 
Entremets de douceur 
Glaces de fantaisies 


Radis. Céleri 


Fruits, Petits fours. Bonbons. Devises 
Café 
Vins! 
Haut Sauterne. Amontillado. Batailly 
Delbeck Brut, Liqueurs 


Lord.—Mr. and Mrs. James Brown Lord 
will give a dinner at their residence, 603 Mad. 
Ave., on Tue., 30 Jan. 

Scott.—Mrs. George S. Scott gave a din- 
ner on Monday, her guests afterwards going 
to the Lyceum Theatre. 

Stickney.—Mrs. Joseph Stickney gave a 
dinner last week at her residence, 874 Fifth 
Ave., in honor of Miss Frances Coster Jones. 
Present were Miss Anna Dodge, Miss Na- 
thalie Wells, Miss Helen Kountze, Miss 
Lena Fanshawe, Miss Eleanor Swayne, Miss 
Nathalie Henderson, Miss Eleanor Morris, 
Miss Katherine B. Pratt, the Messrs, Thomas 
Manson, Gordon Douglass, Clarke Fosdick, 
Chesley Richardson, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, 
Paulding Fosdick, Le Grand Griswold, Charles 
Dana and Theodore Pell. 

Van Nest.— Mrs. Alexander T. Van 
Nest will give a dinner this evening at her 
residence, 13 East 47th St. 


LUNCHEONS 


Nicoll.—Miss Margaret Nicoll gave a 
luncheon last week at the residence of her 
parents, 51 E. 57th St. 

Present were: Miss Margaretta Stockton 
Beasley, Miss Kate Lapsley, Miss Fanny G. 
Dudley, Miss Townsend, Miss Butler, Miss 
Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Fowler, Miss May 
Low, Miss Lulu Dudley, Miss De Forest, 


Miss Maisie Delafield, the Misses Nicoll and 
Miss Martin. 

Torrey.—Mrs. George Burroughs Torrey 
gave a luncheon last week in Mr. Torrey’s 
studio, at 391 Fifth Ave, 

The guests included: Mrs. Henry L. Bur- 
nett, the Baroness Alexandry, Mrs. Leigh, 
Mrs, Frank Vivanti, Mrs. James Struthers, 
Mrs. H, Bramhall Gilbert, Mrs. William V. 
Brokaw, Mrs. Edward Brandus, Mrs, James 
E. Martin, Mrs. John C. Eno, Mrs. Richard 
P. Lounsberry, Mrs. A. N. Waterhouse, and 
Mrs, Max Guggenheimer. 

Watson.— Mrs. Walter Watson, Jr, 
gave a luncheon on Saturday, at her residence, 
53 West 52d St. 

Present were: Mrs. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., Mrs. H. K. Bloodgood, Mrs. William 
T. Bull, Mrs. F. Bell, Mrs. Vernon C, 
Brown, Mrs. E. C. Wallace, Mrs. Edward 
R. Ladew, Mrs. Edward C. Hoyt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Barbour, Mrs. F. B. Hurd, Mrs. Charles 
I. Hudson, Mrs. Bromley, Miss Duncan and 
Mrs, Charles Fremont, 


CLUBS 


Evening Badminton Club.—The 
meetings of this club will be held on Friday 
evenings during Lent, at the Berkeley 
Armory, 25 E. 49th St. The officers of the 
club are: Mr. Philip Kearny, Secretary ; 
Mr. George Lawrence, Treasurer; Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Charles Du Pont Cou- 
dert, René A. de Russy, E. Gibert Schermer- 
horn, Paul G. Thebaud and George Gray 
Ward, Jr. 

Patronesses: Mrs. Edward R. Biddle, 
Mrs, Henry L. Burnett, Mrs, Benjamin S. 
Church, Mrs. George Crocker, Mrs. Lewis 
Livingston Delafield, Mrs. Joseph Drexel, 
Mrs. George R. Schieffelin, Mrs. Alexander 
D. Shaw, Mrs. Joseph C. Willetts and Mrs, 
Thomas S. Young, Jr. 

Grolier Club.—The Council takes 
pleasure in announcing that they have en- 
gaged as Assistant Librarian, Mr. R. F. 
Roden. This has been done in order to 
make the Library more accessible and useful 
to the members who may desire to consult it. 
The Council also desire that students and 
literary men not members, to whom the 
Library might be of great service, should like- 
wise have the opportunity of consulting it. 
For this purpose Cards of Introduction have 
been provided which members can obtain on 
application to the Curator, The Library is 
an unusually complete one in all departments 
of bibliographical literature and worlts of 
reference, is conveniently arranged and fully 
catalogued. Mr. Roden is in attendance 
every week day from 10 a. M. to 6 P. M., 
and on Thursday evenings. Richard H. 
Lawrence, Librarian. 

New York Yacht Club—The annual 
meeting of this Club for the election of offi- 
cers and so forth will be held on Thur. eve., 
8 Feb. The full list of nominations follows: 
Commodore, Lewis Cass Ledyard; Vice- 
Commodore, August Belmont; Rear Com- 
modore, C. L, F, Robinson ; Secretary, J. 
V.S. Oddie; Treasurer, F. W. J. Hurst ; 
Measurer, John Hyslop ; Fleet Surgeon, Mor- 
ris J. Asch, M.D. 

Regatta Committee : S. Nicholson Kane, 
Chester Griswold, and William Butler Dun- 
can, Jr. 

Committee on Admissions : C. Oliver Ise- 
lin, Henry C. Ward, James C, Bergen, 
James A. Wright, and Frederic Gallatin. 

House Committee: Harrison B. Moore, 
Thomas A. Bronson, and Francis H. Davies. 

Library Committee : Theodore C. Zerega, 
Arthur H. Clark, and Paul E. Stevenson. 

Committee on Club Stations: F. Augus- 
tus Schemerhorn, Frederick H. Benedict, 
Charles Lane Poor, L. Vaughan Clark, 
Amzi L. Barber, Frederick P. Sands, Ed- 
ward R. Ladew, William H. Thomas, Har- 
rison B. Moore, and John P. Duncan. 

Thursday Evening.—The Thursday 
Evening Club will meet this evening at the 
residence or Mrs, E, H. Harriman, at 22 East 
§ist Street. 

New York Society{of Keramic Arts. 
—At the annual meeting of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts the following officers 
were elected: President, Madame S. E. L. 
Prince ; First Vice-President, Charles Volk- 
mar ; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Mary A. 
Neal; Third Vice-President, Marshall Fry, 





Jr.; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Collis 
Taylor Pond; Recording Secretary, Mrs, 
Lois Andersen; Treasurer, Miss H. E. M. 
Montfort ; Librarian, Miss M. G. LePrince, 


MUSIC 


Bispham.—Mr. David Bispham will 
give a recital at Mendelsshon Hall this even- 
ing, 25 Jan., at 8.15 o’clock. His pro- 
gramme will be composed of songs most fre- 
quently asked for. 

Dewey Arch Fund.—A gala concert 
will be given at Carnegie Hall on Tue. even- 
ing, 6 Feb., for the benefit of the Dewey 
Arch Fund. Among the artists who have 
volunteered their services are Madame Nor- 
dica and Madame Gadski, Mr. Edouard de 
Reszke and Mr. Evan Williams and other 
soloists; Mr. Emil Paur and Mr, Walter 
Damrosch, conductors; the full chorus of the 
Oratorio Society and an orchestra of sixty. 

Hambourg.—Hambourg will give two 
piano recitals at Mendelsshon Hall. The 
first this afternoon at 3 o'clock, and the sec- 
ond on Wed. afternoon, 31 Jan., at the same 
hour. 

Nordica.—Madame Nordica aud Madame 
Schumann-Heintz will give a song recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Thu. aft., 1 Feb., at 3.30 
o'clock, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Oceanic,—Arriving Fri., 19 Jan., Mrs. 
Charles E. Allan, Mr. Heber R. Bishop, 
Miss M. C. Bishop, Mr, Paul Blouét, Mr. 
Robert Barr, Mr. C. W. MclIlvaine, Mr. 
and Mrs. Augustus T. Post, Mr. J. Bruce 
Ismay. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 17 Jan., Mrs. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Colgate Hoyt, the Misses Hoyt, Mr. Augus- 
tus Jay, Mr. Craige Lippincott, Mr. Percival 
Lowell, Col. and Mrs. Francis Michler, 
U. S. A., Mr, and Mrs. H. L. Talbot, Mr. 
George Webb, the Misses Webb. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Lean, simple, effective and fetching is 
& about what the critics and the public 
are agreed upon in regard to Brother 
Officers at the Empire. 
capable company of players is well fitted with 
roles, which each plays to the very extent of 
the part’s possibilities for arousing the interest 
and admiration of the auditor, It is an in- 
stance where environment gets the better of 
heredity, the offspring of impossible parents 
becoming more than possible—attaining a 
fine heroism. Mr. Faversham does admira- 
bly as the hero, and Miss Anglin again 
shows that she is an actress of ability. 





Those for whom the disportings of wanton 
women have an attraction are now in the 
(Continued on page v) 


CZARINA HYGIENIC CREAM. 
A perfect face cream—removes lines— fills out hol- 
lows in face, throat and neck, Price,75 cents, All 
questions regarding the care of the skin and com- 
plexion carefully considered and answered, Send 
self addressed stamped envelope. Mme. Elise, Town- 
send Building, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street. 


Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 
41 WEST 33D STREET, NEW YORK 

STATIC, GALVANIC, FARADIC, SINUSOIDAL, MAG- 
NETIC, HOT AIR AND VAPOR BATHS promote 
health, at once relieve and promptly cure Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Drepsy, Obesity, 
Constipation, Dyspepsia, Malnutrition, Chloro- 
Anemia, Malaria, Lung, Liverand Kidney troubles, 
Blood Diseases, Nerveus Disorders and Female com- 
plaints. Consultation free, Baths $2.00 up. 


REAL(LD Viowtns 
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OBESITY 


safely and permanently reduced by the Hygeia Obes- 
ity Tea and method, Used for many years with great 
success by Drs, Emmett and Helen Densmore, New 
York, specialists in obesity. A scientific treatment 
based on strictly hygienic laws. Positively reduces 
weight and improves the health. For sample and 
information address Hygeia Manufacturing Co., 
18 West 34th Street, New York, 
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MME. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 
All the newest models 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit Guaranteed 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 





Corsets 











Accordion, 
Dress Plaiting, made to order 
for every purpose. 


GEORGE BRUCE 


16 West 14th Street, New York 
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Embroidered Colored Batiste, 
White and Colored French Piqué, 
Stripe and Fancy Batiste. 


Zephyrs. 


David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated Fabric. 


The Spring assortments of these goods will show great novelty in style and color. 





LEADAM’S SHOE TREES. 


Before Tree 
is Inserted 


Inserting 
the Tree 


The Result 











Keep your Boots and Shoes in order. 
Keep them in shape. 

To preserve a good shoe—to make you boots look 
well, *‘tree”’ 
Leadam’s Shoe Trees, which are adjustable to 


peculiar to it. They prevent wrinkling, ‘‘toeing”’ 
up and curling of shoe and sole, when not in use. 
Make shoes comfortable and wear longer. 

Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying | 
when they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and are 
the only trees using the lever principle, | 





them before putting them aside with | 


|Waists and Gowns 
any shoe by means of the abjustable bar, which is | 
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Washable 


Dress Goods 
At “THE LINEN STORE.” 


We now offer for inspection 
and sale an extensive assortment 
of the choicer grades of imported 
washable fabrics for the coming 
spring and summer. 


MATERIALS FOR 


Bicycle and Golf Suits 


| Graduation Dresses 
|Church and Calling Gowns 


which locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid and gives | 
the proper downward and upward pressure to the boot | 


at the same time. 

Made in all styles, widths and shapes for men, 
women and children. Every tree stamped ‘‘ The 
Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March 21, ’99. 


Sold by All First-Class Shoe Dealers. 


Manufactured only ri Send for 
LIONEL H. LEADA Descriptive Circular, 
80 Wall St., N. Y. **The Tale of a Shoe Tree’’ 
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Side and Fancy 








Genuine 


Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“gegentiBer dem Bufichs- fats,” 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery, ‘* gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


4 Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 
OOCOOOSOOOOOOOOOOSS OOOOOOOOOOO® 








For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much less cost, 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés and Hotels, Used in best 
homes, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - Rheims, NX Y. 
JSold by Respectable Wine, Dealers Every where. 


0664264660668 
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0466466464466 464444466 





























Vogue publishes 
more smart fashions 
than any periodical. 





| Outing Costumes 
for Mountains and Seaside. 


Examination and comparison 
| are cordially invited. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











This waist is made in black, white and col- 

ored taffeta silk, striped with black or white 

velvet. dimsiit 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE AND SHIRT WAISTS. 
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Here is a disposition on the part of paired folk to take on airs of superiority over their wedded 
I state and to assume a sympathetic pose toward the bachelors and spinsters of their acquaintance. 
How much of this display of commiseration is for effect, there is, of course, no means of 
gauging ; some cynics maintain that Benedicts laud their estate with the purely malevolent intent of 
encouraging their bachelor friends to imitate their example, thus affording a practical illustration of the 
adage, misery loves company. Still other critics claim, that the praises of matrimony uttered by the 
married, are deliberate attempts to make their state appear a to-be-envied and a meritorious one, and to 
wring tribute of jealousy and admiration from the free-footed men, girls, and women whose dodging 
ot the heavy responsibilities of family life is a perpetual exasperation to care-weighted husbands and 
wives. Be this all as it may, the fact is apparent on every side that governments and society, in the 
wide significance of the word, determinedly talk and fulminate against the adult unwed and by enact- 
ment and by other less official methods endeavor to shame or spur bachelors, spinsters and (in a lesser 
degree) widows into matrimony. 


It is a favorite saying of the sentimentals that love—they usually begin it with a capital letter— 
with pretty obstinacy refuses to go where it is sent. It is very truth that hate and censure not infre- 
quently exhibit similar mulish characteristics, and the case of the unwed offers an easily recognized in- 
stance of the same. A considerable number of the solitary—spinsters of the purely domestic type— 
it must be confessed, are legitimate objects for commiseration, for by reason of environment and 
through lack of personal force they are come to belong to that sad company, the hangers-on in life. 
Their numbers will, however, decrease as women grow in knowledge of books and a perception of 
that self-respect which will keep a woman from spreading herself out too thin even for relatives. Out- 
side of the spinsters who lead restricted lives, there are the bachelor girls and women and men of this 
generation, and a merry company are they, well content with their estate. It is not, however, so much 
their view of their untrammeled conditi8n that is interesting as is the esteem in which they are held by 
a society whose pose is one of disapproval of the single state. Any presentable, well-mannered, in- 
telligent bachelor of either sex or any age will find that friends and eager hospitality are to be had for 
the accepting. The bachelor man or woman is more interesting as a personality than the husband or 
wife, because—although his (or her) friends do not analyze or realize the fact—the bachelor is in num- 
berless ways more at the service of his (or her) fellows, socially, than is the married couple. Close 
friendship and other non-romantic forms of personal attachment are more satisfying with the solitary 
than with the man or woman who is distracted by the claims of matrimonial duties and relations, and 
intercourse with the unwed is less restricted, since unsympathetic or tiresome wives and husbands have 
not to be considered. The solitary are freer to go, it may be to Europe, and to come to little intime 
dinners and other after-candlelight diversions ; they are units which can delightfully round out an ideal 
company scheme. Visiting them is likewise a pleasure, for there are no domestic distractions to inter- 
fere with the flow of talk or other entertainment ; the guests have somehow the feeling of part owner- 
ship in their host or hostess, a sentiment that begets no end of charming good fellowship. 


Great the howl of disapprobation that would go up if the bachelor(man or woman) should sug- 
gest a matrimonial alliance. It would be instantly perceived that the bachelor would be as completely 
cut off from his admirers and friends as though he were lost on a geographical sea. The bachelor (he 
or she), who is in the world and of it, thus occupies the peculiar position of being envied and ap- 
plauded in practice and reprobated in social creed, and so governmental urgings to do duty by the 
State and organize a home and pulpit advocacy of marriage fall upon unheeding ears. The single 
state does not debar from any pleasure or achievement; on the other hand it escapes onerous duties and 
many sorrows. Personal independence, comfortable surroundings in his or her home in latter-day 
apartment or hotel, social appreciation and opportunity to the extent of the solitary’s wish, warm 
friends, and the measure of content is full. It is not surprising that the bachelor (man or woman), see- 
ing what havoc rhapsody makes in lives, will come to be grounded in the belief that Love, the piper, 
demands too extortionate a price in suffering and responsibility for his marriage dance, and to believe 
that the solitary one has chosen the wiser and the more cheer giving part in the long-run ; that it is 
also the better part is not here maintained. 
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DRESS ON THE STAGE 


Gowns worn in Naughty Anthony, now playing at the Herald Square Theatre—portrait of Miss Blanche Bates, who is cast as Cora 


GOWNS SEE TEXT-——DRESS ON THE STAGE 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


FOR WHOM DO WOMEN DRESS ?-—SUPERFLUOUS 
MATRIMONIALLY AND POLITICALLY—RE- 
PORTS OF NEW YORK CITY CHURCHES 
—THE EVENING POST’S MOST 
EXCELLENT WOMAN'S DE- 
PARTMENT—WORK OF 
WISCONSIN CLUB 
WOMEN—WHEN WOMEN ARE FOOLS 


Controversy now in progress in one of 
the public prints between a man and a 


woman as to sanity in feminine attire 
brings up again that moot question as to 
whether women clothe themselves with an eye 
to effect upon men or upon members of their 
own sex. The disputants in this instance 
espouse extreme sides, the woman writer 
averring that women dress to please men and 
the man insisting upon the contrariwise opin- 
ion. Fact in the-case seems to lie about half- 
way between the two extreme claims. At 
least so it appears to one observer. Most 
American men of any social status worth con- 
sidering would infinitely prefer to be seen with 
modishly dressed women, and in bachelor days 
to be always well dressed strongly commends 
a girl to the consideration of her men acquaint- 
ances, not a few of whom proclaim their pref- 
erence for style rather than beauty, if the two 
qualities are not attainable in the one girl. On 
the other hand, it is only the exceptional man 
of the Miss Nancy type who is at all cogni- 
zant or interested in the innumerable minor 
and most costly details of woman's toilet. It 
is for other women’s eyes that costly jewels and 
laces are worn. For these spectators are the 
latest things in gloves, neck chains, purses, the 
newest cut in skirts puton. It is the woman 
familiar who notices and openly admires 
the fur collarette in the latest mode, or the 
chain with jeweled slide. For wear at the 
theatre party, care is taken to select white- 
stitched white gloves this season, but not for 
the men of the party is black back-stitching 
discriminated against. Man realizes only the 
general effects in women’s dress, but women, 
they know within a quarter of a dollar the 
cost of the pretty, becoming lace or the effect- 
ive embroidery. Ah! the tyranny of other 
women’s eyes, and the enormous tax their keen 
all-seeingness is on the purse feminine. 
*" x 
Some newspaper wits are making merry 
over a class of superfluous women which merits 
such humiliating designation on two accounts. 
It will be remembered that some nervous gen- 
tlemen upon discovering years ago that England 
and Massachusetts and some other geographi- 
cal entities had an excess of many thousands 
of women immediately fell to worrying in 
public as to what should be done with these 
over-plus ladies. It might have been imagined 
from the way the aforesaid gentlemen went on 
that all the excess women were likely to become 
public charges. This, however, was not a 


VOGUE 


contingency that either threatened or worried 
them. Their perturbation arose wholly from 
the fact that they defined superfluous as un- 
marriageable, so that now as applied to a body 
of women superfluous is translated as unmarried 
in consequence of a shortage of men. Owing 
to the industry of some of a statistical turn of 
mind the world has just been made acquainted 
with the sad fact that there are to-day seventy- 
one princesses of royal blood in Europe, and 
only forty-seven princes old enough to wed. 
Twenty-four superfluous princesses—superflu- 
ous matrimonially and politically for the pres- 
ent republican and limited monarchy would 
require very few princesses as under-studies. 
One English princess was wed to a commoner 
old enough to be her father. Will the excess 
twenty-four of her class imitate her example 
or will they be state-supported all their lives 
and run the risk in the not-so-far-distant by- 
and-by of being contemned by advanced social- 
ists as paupers ? 
x" 

The annual report of church membership in 
New York city show that most of the Protes- 
tant denominations iost very heavily in both 
church and Sunday-schools. Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists and the Reformed church 
were among the heaviest losers. The Sunday- 
schools’ membership appears to have fallen oft 
even more seriously than that of the church, 
the figures for the Presbyterians being church, 
six hundred and thirty-six; and the Sunday- 
school loss reaching the large total of three 
thousand. The Episcopal Church, on the 
contrary, shows an increase of five thousand, 
eight hundred and seventy church members, 
but only three hundred gain in Sunday-school 
attendance. Financially, however, the Episco- 
pal Church shows a falling off in contributions 
for the year, of $118,000. The Presbyterians 
contributed $43,000 more than the previous 
year, and the Lutherans also showed a gain— 
$30,000. The success of the late Mr. 
Moody’s gospel tent services in upper Broad- 
way, which drew crowds for the many weeks 
of their continuance during the summer, seemed 
to indicate an awakening of interest in religious 
matters that should have swelled the ranks of 
church goers and church members. The loss 
of three thousand children in one year from 
Sunday-school is startling, when it is remem- 
bered that the child does not (except in rare 
instances) obtain ethical instruction in any other 
quarter. 


* 
* 


The woman's page of journalism has been 
roundly abused, and it merited most of the 
hostile criticism leveled at it. Self-respecting, 
intelligent women and girls, with souls above 
the trivialities of life, have had good reason to 
resent the omission from pages of this type of 
any evidence that the editors credited any class 
of women with the possession of any intelli- 
gence above that of a child of twelve years. 
One New York journal—the Evening Post— 
has within the last year enlarged its department 
devoted to women’s interests, and the class of 
information that it publishes under this head is 
as unlike the conventional woman’s page 
matter as could be imagined. Twice a week, 
on Wednesday and Saturday, admirable re- 
views are published of women’s work in all 
parts of this and other countries, in philan- 
thropies, in clubs for culture, village improve- 
ment, municipal reform, colleges and educa- 
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tional movements. And in these issues is also 
news of the numberless other activities in which 
the intelligent women of the day interest them- 
selves. These various papers show that the 
best types of the woman of to-day are examples 
not only to their own sex, but to the opposite 
one as well. 


* 
* * 


As an instance of the news gathering pub- 
lished for and about women is an exceedingly 
interesting account, which recently appeared in 
the Post, on Milwaukee club women. After 
detailed accounts of the preparations and plans 
making for the National Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, which are to meet in Milwaukee 
on June 4-8 next, the article goes on to give 
some account of what these Wisconsin clubs 
have accomplished in the ordinary course of 
effort. Among other benefactions, rest-rooms 
for farmers’ wives have been established, and 
these are described as being a live factor in 
every municipality in the mining and lumber- 
ing districts. These rest-rooms in towns are 
nicely furnished and supplied with books, 
and the wives of farmers are invited to come 
when they are shopping in town. Traveling 
libraries, consisting of from twenty to fifty 
well-chosen books, are sent through the mining 
towns, placed in a corner store, and allowed 
to remain there four or six weeks. A town 
and village improvement committee of these 
Wisconsin women’s clubs has created an inter- 
est throughout all of the state in cemetery im- 
provement, in doing away with unsightly ad- 
vertising, flying paper, expectoration, and in 
establishing public drinking fountains. All 
these meritorious things quoted are but a small 
proportion of the work accomplished by the 
Wisconsin clubs, and the whole paper is but 
one of scores of others bearing upon women’s 
work, and which the editor of the Post has the 
intelligence, the discrimination and the enter- 
prise to collect, select and to publish. 


* 
* * 


The din of battle and the discussion of forti- 
fication and armament are so persistent and 
clamorous in the daily press that only occa- 
sionally does one find a paragraph devoted to 
the famine in India, and yet ghastly tragedies 
in starvation are being enacted wholesale in 
that stricken land. Three millions of natives 
are receiving famine relief at a cost to the 
British Government of $40,000 a day, and it 
it is estimated that between now and the end 
of the famine season $6,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in relief works. The tragical fact is 
that not all the hungry are fed, but that a not 
inconsiderable portion perish miserably as did 
the reconcentrados in Cuba. 

Pai 

Slowly, very slowly, the old order yields to 
the new, a fact that is constantly brought to 
the minds of those radical souls which are 
always among the first to espouse progressive 
movements. The masculine estimate of woman 
is among the slow changing prejudices, and 
even in this day of emancipation it is amusing 
to notice how the old notions crop up. In a 
serious paper on Reform in Theological 
Education, in the January Atlantic, William 
DeWitt Hyde strenuously urges an all-around 
thorough training of the theological student 
with a view of developing him and stimulating 
him to original research and to activity along 

(Continued on page 42) 
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(Continued from page 52) 

individual lines. It is wisely claimed that to 
convince the children of men the pastor of 
this age must be many sided and competent to 
guide and comfort them in the ordinary per- 
plexities of daily life. The writer goes on to 
particularize as to how the modern minister 
can share the world’s sorrows and rebuke 
and correct its sins. ‘The bitterness 
that is in store for each wanton, wayward 
youth he is as anxious by warning and counsel 
to avert as though the cup that holds it were 
his own. He will gently warn the heedless 
young girl against the swinishness that would 
flatter and caress merely to trample and defile.”” 
It is noticeable that the gentlest language is 
used to portray the ideal ministerial attitude 
toward the libertine youth and the giddy girl. 
Mark how harsh is the following: ‘‘He [the 
clergyman of the future] will know enough 
to tell young girls and their mammas what 
fools they make of themselves when they 
purchase artistic accomplishments or college 
education at the cost of impaired 
health, unbalanced nerves and prematurely 
exhausted vigor and vitality.’” The old preju- 
dice against women is thus seen poking out 
its head. There is not the slightest intima- 
tion that the ideal minister should tell women 
that they are fools to make slaves of them- 
selves by spending their energies in pampering 
the palates of husbands or feeding the vanity 
of children by sacrificing their scant leisure to 
making fine feathers for the brood. Ah, no! 
It is only where woman demands a college and 
undomestic career that she is called a fool by 
a writer who is holding up God's love as the 
ideal inspiration for the ideal clergyman of the 
future. 


FOR A DREAM’S SAKE 
BY C. T. RYLAND 
“* The hope I dreamed of was a dream, 
Was but a dream. 
And now I wake, exceedingly comfortless 


And worn, and old 
For a dream’s sake, for a dream’s sake.”’ 
Onstance Dering leaned back against the 
[: pillows of the divan and looked about 
her. 

A dozen or two men and women in even- 
ing dress—a picked few of the smartest of the 
smart set were grouped about the singer, who 
sat at the grand piano at the end of the room 
facing them. 

The room itself and its odor of yellow 
roses in big bowls here and there, was the 
embodiment of. comfort on this warm June 
night. 

The singer was the least attractive of them 
all at first sight. She was small and dark. 

Her hair was parted in the middle and 
drawn back from her face, and her long lashes 
lay almost on her cheeks, as with half-closed 
eyes she sang the song before her. 

And yet when she lifted those lashes and 
looked at you with her great inspired eyes you 
could swear she was beautiful. 

And her voice ! Ah, there lay her irresistible 
charm! There was not a woman in the room 
who would not gladly have exchanged her 
beauty for its power. There was not a man 


whose heart did not beat the faster under its 
influence, or into whose head did not creep the 
moment's thought that perhaps it was to him 
she was singing, though her interest seemed 
concentrated on the keys. 
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Only to Constance it brought an uneasy feel- 
ing of presentment—was it the voice, or the 
words of the song, she wondered—and then 
she shook the feeling off, and looked down at 
her engagement ring, which she had been 
twirling, with a little smile. 

She had such a feeling of safety when she 
looked at that ring, and thought of him who 
had put it on her finger two months before. 

She remembered the words he had said : 
‘¢ Now you are my very own, dear heart, and 
nothing shall come between us, for this is my 
talisman against all evil.”’ 

And then she looked at the door for the 
twentieth time that night, and wondered what 
could be keeping him when he promised to 
come as early as possible. 

There was a low murmur of voices behind 
her, and as the song lulled fainter she heard a 
man’s voice say, ‘* For my part, I think Tom 
Hardy a fool, and I have thought so for some 
time.”’ 

Constance’s eyes flashed. What right had 
any one to call him a fool? ‘* He just let his 
pride get the best of him,’ the man went on, 
‘¢until it was too late to mend matters, and 
then of course he was ashamed too go back.”’ 

The girl answered in a whisper too low for 
Constance to hear, but she caught the man’s 
indignant reply, ‘*Of course he was. Heels 
over head in love with her, and she with him, 
I am dead sure, only she was afraid people 
might think she was marrying him for his 
fortune—she is a proud little thing, you know, 
and frightfully poor—so she gave him ‘no,’ 
when he fully expected ‘yes.’ ”’ 

Constance sat up with staring eyes. Was 
it Tom they were speaking of, her Tom? 
Tom who only this evening had told her she 
was more to him than all the world beside? 
It could not be,—and yet she heard the man’s 
voice again say distinctly: ‘*Ah, yes, they 
say he is engaged to her, and,—well, yes, I 
suppose he has had time to get over his old af- 
fair. Let's see, it was two years ago, at least, 
—two years ago this very night, by Jove! for 


.I met him stumbling down her steps like a 


drunken man, the most ghastly-looking object 
the electric light ever showed up.”” 

‘He did not even know me when I spoke 
to him. Good memory, have I? Well, I 
should think I ought to have. It was the first 
night I met you, darling, and I was on my 
way to happiness in the shape of old Suydam’s 
dinner dance then—-do you remember *’—but 
the rest was lost on Constance. 

‘¢ For a dream’s sake, for a dream’s sake,’’ 
sang the girl at the piano. 

Constance looked at her with all the anguish 
of her soul in her eyes. 

Could Tom ever have cared for her so? 
No, no, a thousand times no! How could 
she ever have had so little faith in him. It 
was merely the gossip of an idle man, with a 
touch or two of his own to make the tale more 
interesting. 

She would tell Tom about it, and they 
would laugh over it together this very evening. 
She would say she wanted the proof from his 
own lips, and then he would bend over her and 
say, ‘* Here it is, then,—that I love you, you 
only, and you always, dear heart,’ and he 
would kiss her in his tender man’s fashion. 

And yet, what was it that Tom was always 
wanting to tell her and she was always putting 
off. ‘*I don’t mind your little flirtations, 
dear,*’ she had once said to him, ‘* but just 
do not tell me about them. I rather you 
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would not. Perhaps I should have a little 
spasm of jealousy for one of my best friends, 
and I had so much rather not know which one 
it is,—and besides,’’ holding up her ring to 
him, ‘‘I have you safe within bonds, now.”’ 
And as she thought, she remembered the look 
of relief that passed over his face. 

And then for the twenty-first time she turned 
and looked at the door 

** Lie still, lie still my breaking heart, 
Lie still, lie still, 
My silent heart, lie still and break.’’ 

There stood Tom. He had come in quietly 
and unobserved, for the group around the 
piano had turned their backs to the door and 
were listening intently to the closing, sobbing 
words of the song. 

There he stood with an expression on his 
face that Constance had never seen there before. 
His whole soul was in his eyes as he looked at 
the girl singing. His whole soul? It seemed 
to Constance that she read in them his whole 
life. 

Could she remember that he had ever looked 
at her in that way? Never, never. She saw 
it all, now. He had imagined he loved her, 
perhaps she had helped him to imagine it, for 
she could not help showing how much she 
cared, but it was only imagination after all. 
He had never gotten his first love out of his 
heart—never really and truly replaced it by a 
second, however willing he might have been to 
think it. 

Constance grew cold and pale, but she still 
gazed at him as one fascinated, and she still 
twirled her ring quickly round and round as 
though it burned her fingers. 


*¢ Life and the world and mine own self are changed 
For a dream’s sake, for a dream’s sake.”’ 


She saw his lips part breathlessly, and his 
arms stretch out involuntarily towards the girl 
at the piano. Then she saw the girl turn 
slowly and lift her eyes, her wondrous inspired 
eyes straight up to his with a look that told of 
past suffering, past anguish and tears. Past 
pride and reproach, and—Oh! that she should 
live to see another woman’s eyes tell that tale 
to his—of love, boundless, tender and pas- 
sionate, of love grown stronger by repression 
and proud in its strength. 

It was only for a moment that their looks 
met and intermingled, but the dreary length of 
that moment to Constance! ‘‘For a dream’s 
sake, for a dream’s sake,’’ she murmured under 
her breath. 

Two souls had met and one had seen the 
meeting in that moment, and the three of them 
had forgotten time, place, people—everything 
but the joy of the two and the anguish of the 
one. 

Then the smartest people. of the smart set 
began to applaud, and to say nice things in 
their smart way, and the ring which Constance 
had been twirling fell from her cold, nervous 
hand under the feet of the man who had sat 
behind her, and he stepped upon it and crushed 
it badly. 

There was no more uncomfortable man in 
the world than he when he saw what he had 
done, and he picked it up with stammering 
apologies for his awkwardness, but Constance 
took it gently from him, and as Tom came to 
her side she said quietly so that only he could 
hear her: ‘* Your talisman has fared badly, 
Tom, dear. It was all a mistake—a dream, 
and I think you must keep it, for I cannot 
wear it any more.”” 

















And Tom, looking into her eyes, under- 
stood. 





FULL SKIRTS 
CONTINUE 
CLOTH COSTUME—BLACK CLOTH 
REDINGOTES THE SMART 
THEATRE WRAP 


TO BE—CREPE DE CHINE TO 
IN FAVOR — PLUM-COLOR 


Rom the mouth of fashion’s congress on 
the Seine comes this latest and goodly 
tale of what we are to wear when the 

birds return and the crocus blooms. It is 
pledged to us by the Riviera gowns, those 
charming creations, forerunners of our dressy 
April and May days, and the fascinating mil- 
linery which always takes the first step in 
advance. 


SKIRT TUCKS AND PLAITS 


Full skirts is the new proclamation, but 
the figure line from hip to hip, across the front 
breadths and almost to the knee remains un- 
changed. The art lies in fine tucks, in side 
plaits, single box plaits, so introduced, stitched 
and pressed that the figure remains svelte, 
slender and graceful. In fulness below there 
is an increase of drapery which adds to the 
charm. In the length of skirts no change 
whatever for street or house wear, the rule 
for long, swishing draperies being rigidly re- 
tained. 

Hand work is to be persistently delicate and 
intricate, as the mark of ultra smartness. 
Laces, inset and applied, continue in great 
favor. New importations of gown fabrics are 
promised in the softest, finest, sheerest weaves. 
All materials must be thin and very clinging 
to carry out the extreme line of new modish- 
ness into which we are soon to be plunged. 
An Empire suggestion there is in such effects, 
undoubtedly. Linings of skirts and bodices 
must be fitted to a nicety—not a wrinkle 
allowed. In the back of the new skirt, box 
plaits, single and double; and for Watteau 
effects, triple. These plaits flow to the ground 
in the full length of the skirt train. A wom- 
an’s figure, as well as the character of the 
gown material, must determine the manceu- 
ering of these plaits. Sometimes they are 
stitched down five inches, sometimes fifteen 
inches, and in some cases only pressed. The 
latest Paris skirt has a flat front gore, not too 
wide. On each side are two single plaits, box 
or side, and in the back two double box plaits 
in the centre. That promises to be a very 
popular model, well suited to most figures and 
to a variety of fabrics. 


FABRICS AND COLORS 


As for materials with which we are familiar, 
nothing can equal the predominance of crépe 
de chine. It carries all before it. Orders pour 
in for two and three gowns to be built of it, 
for nearly every cliente who makes the least 
pretension of dressing smartly, Who can 
wonder at it? Its texture, sheen, pliability, 
and capacity to fall into artistic folds cannot be 
outdone, or at least, has not been so far. 

Pastel colors have not been dethroned, for 
we are to wear them again in every variety 
What lovely visions can readily be called to 
mind, of pale diaphanous tissues and crépes in 
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those soft cloud tints, draping perfect figures of 
feminine loveliness. 
Chemisettes and boléros one may take for 


granted are to enjoy another season, and with 
them the separate waist, all these being so firmly 
rooted in the popular fancy, that one cannot 
imagine how they can be spared, or what new 
creation could take their place. In fact, the 
new exhibits of machine-made lingerie muslins, 
where needlework and lace are intermingled to 





a degree of loveliness beyond criticism, only 
go to prove that modishness is to lie in that 
direction quite as much as it did last year. 
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A COSTUME OF DISTINCTION 


Visiting dress excites and deserves general 
admiration this season and deserves it. The 
cloth gowns have a special chic, to such per- 
fection has the woman's tailor risen. One 
encountered yesterday is a fair example, built 

(Continued on page 58) . 
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(Continued from page 36) 

of that rich plum color satin cloth, with skirt 
of velvet matching. Over the long velvet skirt 
fell a beautifully designed tunic, cut out on the 
bottom in broad reversed scallops, the four em- 
bracing the width at the bottom, the tunic fast- 
ening on the left side in the samer eversed line. 
For ornamentation, motifs of the same cloth, 
intermingled with velvet, proved most effective 
on the bottom and on the overlapping left side. 
The basquine or jacket fastens low on the left, 
but not altogether on the left side. The same 
motifs in proportionate size are applied to the 
short jacket and to the pointed fronts, while 
they are again repeated on the back of the high 
collar, as well as on the white satin revers, or 
turn-over points of the collar, together with 
those on white satin jacket revers. This pro- 
duces an extremely dressy front, allowing for 
the addition of a white lace cravat with full 
ends. The motifs on the back of the collar 
take a military line at the sides forming an 
epaulette over the tops of the sleeves, which 
are, of course, close fitting, and have a velvet 
band a few inches inside of the cloth flare, on 
which are two handsome shell and silver but- 
tons, matching the two on the front of jacket. 

A panne velvet hat in a lighter shade, a hat 
of the capeline order of brims, with a high 
crown. It proved immensely becoming. 
The two shades of plum, one matching the 
velvet of skirt, while the other repeated the 
shade of the panne, were combined in the 
groups of feathers trimming the left side in 
clustering tips, and on the right were a few 
that were shorter. A sable stole boa, with 
heavy bushy tails, and a muff to match gave a 
charming ensemble. 


BALL GOWN OF WHITE CREPE METEOR 


It is growing so wearisome to mention pail- 
ettes and inset laces, and they give such a 
vulgar idea of the most commonplace gown for 
sale, that one shrinks from describing anything 
really chic, ifthose terms have tobe used. Yet 
these were such a beauty of a ball gown re- 
cently encountered in white crépe meteor, that 
new broché surface, that not to describe it 
were a loss to Vogue’s readers. Imagine a 
long traine, the crépe surface a field for carry- 
ing out an exquisite design by the aid of lace 
of the finest rose point transparently inset. 
Much of the plain surface between the mean- 
dering of this lace, which was in sets of motifs, 
and which were made to be joined in an artistic 
whole, had designs wrought by hand in steel 
paillettes of the most minute kind. The white 
silk under skirt was trimmed with plissés of 
this silk, and above them side-plaited flounc- 
ings of point d’esprit. A décolleté crépe 
bodice having an empiécement of rose point 
lace, and a garland of pink roses made of pink 
lisse, with foliage embroidered in green floss. 
White gauze ribbons and white tulle ruchings, 
alternated in forming a short sleeve, while 
white tulle plaits softened the décolletage. A 
delicate tracery design of the same paillettes 
outlined the bodice below the lace empiéce- 
ment, and a long tulle scarf was made to give 
a belt finish with the ends to float from the 
left in front. A coiffure of pink roses and a 
parure of pearls strung with diamonds for a 
necklace, a spray of pearl lilies with diamond 
foliage, left nothing to be desired, so radiantly 
lovely was the wearer, and so chic her French 
gown, or its duplicate, for it was almost im- 
possible to detect the difference so faithfully do 
the gown-makers copy the originals. 
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LONG WRAPS 


Long theatre wraps are being made up ex- 
clusively in black cloth. They represent the 
ultra smart taste, and take the form of reding- 
otes crossed or double-breasted, with the ends 
in front well rounded. The back should fit 
to a charm, and across the shoulders, steel and 
black panne hand work for the empiécement, 
or black satin, jet, and black chenille, or a 
jetted chenille cord alone, trims with distinc- 
tion. White or yellow satin linings are much 
used, and so is red, geranium red panne vel- 
vet. Wool interlinings, and black lace or 
white lace bottom inside finish. Large hand- 
some steel or diamond buttons for side fasten- 
ing. Very high collars. 





GLIMPSES 


How— 


Ultra smart are the floral shower corsage 
garnitures for ball-gowns worn by the young 
contingent this winter. The flowers used are 
always small, and rose-buds or diminutive 
roses the most popular. This is the facon. 
A bouquet with foliage makes the start for 
the right shoulder ; attached to it is a plissage 
of chiffon matching the color of the flowers. 
about three inches wide, and decorated also 
with a twist of flowers or separate buds, or 
roses here and there. The chiffon band is 
long enough to reach from the right shoulder 
to the left side of waist line, where another 
bouquet gives proper finish. Falling down 
some eighteen or twenty inches, is a wide 
chiffon scarf, plissé also, which ends in a sharp 
slanting line. This scarf is bordered on its 
three sides by a fringe of corresponding flow- 
ers, from which the name of ‘‘ shower”” arose. 
This lovely trimming may be ordered from 
any one of the very smart milliners, with the 
expectation that they will ask from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars for it. In fact, unless the 
scarfs are made with afParisian touch, and of 
choice flowers, it is useless to attempt them. 


SOME— 


Very late hats are seen with crowns very 
tall and slender, and strapped in rings, divided 
by a hand-wrought network. The plaiting 
of tulle intermixed with a pronounced chenille 
cord, is then in the latest chic genre of toques, 
or capotes, and is lovely beyond words, in 
pale blue, rose-pink and cerise, as well as very 
smart in black. 


TaaT— 


A pocket hair-curler is what English- 
women are using in their land and sea travels, 
or when they go cycling, hunting, yachting, 
etc. It is a simple combination of dressing 
comb and curling tube. It fits compactly 
into a small box, which may be carried in 
one’s pocket. Heat for curling is obtained 
from a wax match, fitting upright in a recep- 
tacle prepared for it, in the case. To have it 
introduced on this side of the water would be 
a convenience, and insure much safety. A 
hint from Vogue should be all-sufficient. 


IN sPITE— 


Of the fact that few look well in Empire 
gowns, they cannot, nevertheless, be ignored, 
for they belong to the modish regle. Soft 
clinging silks or crépes are needed, or chiffons 
overhanging. Lace ones fringed on the bot- 
tom, with a very short lace boléro. Choose 
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the lace in white, yellow, écru or black, and 
the result wiil be on the right woman, and on 
her alone, something charmingly picturesque, 
Robes Empire—in velvet of Lyons—or 
panne velvets, are regal wrought with gold or 
silver. 


REMEMBER— 


To wear with your sealskin coat a skirt of 
velours to match. The effect is that of an 
entire sealskin costume, which is enviably at- 
tractive and grand chic for street wear. 
Touches of sable on the jacket, it goes with- 
out saying, increase the beauty of it. Avoid 
wearing a sealskin crown or a hat of the fur, 
but choose sable instead. 


For— 


Ball gowns of the smartest gold lace is the 
newest device, or white or écru laces with 
threads worked into the design. Skirt drap- 
eries are plissé when of transparent fabrics. 
Traines are very long, fashioned into a round 
outstanding, or cut into a fish-tail ending. 
Bouquets or bows continue to be left side cor- 
sage decoration. Butterflies, insect-wings, and 
big single roses are the chic coiffures. A 
strap jeweled on the right is still a smart man- 
ceuvre for the décolleté bodice, which may 
have its décolletage drop off the shoulders, or 
fit the neck, having long or elbow sleeves. 
The hair is worn its usual hight, and dressed 
off the face in loose ripplings with a topknot 
finish ; but irregular lines across the forehead, 
with partings on the left side, are the latest 
touches. Wear long gloves and keep them 
up on the arm with jeweled elastics. The fit 
of gloves on the arm is impossible unless se- 
cured by this ornamental help. 


EXxTREMELY— 


Modish are tan suéde corselets, and so are 
high collars with deep yoke attachments, the 
collars lined with one of the brown furs, and 
the suéde overwrought with gold or steel orna- 
ments. They are to be worn with cloth Eton 
suits. The yokes require to have the neck of 
jackets cut out, so that they may be worn in- 
side. This is one of the smart novelties of 
the hour. Have also a narrow suéde finish to 
the Eton sleeve. Some of the suéde corselet 
belts are trimmed crossways with wide gold 
braids, and have lines of jewels running ver- 
tically in equal spaces apart. In Paris one 
sees so many of the short fur jackets belted in. 
A clumsy waist-line is something a French- 
woman cannot tolerate. 


VELVETs— 


, 


‘Nothing but velvets,’’ cries the modish 
voice ofthe hour. Paris stands sponsor for the 
latest novelty, “velours foulard.’* Its name 
suggests its style, colorings, its soft pliable- 
ness, its satin-like finish and lightness. A 
shade more delicate than panne velvet, no 
doubt, and that is saying much. Méirror vel- 
vets with their shadings and surprises, ‘¢vel- 
ours fantaisie,"” with surfaces covered with 
showers of tiny stars, and crescents, with con- 
fetti, dots, pin-points, cross-bars, etc., etc., 
are each very grande mode. 


Ir was— 


Most noticeable that the Christmas crush at 
the silversmiths’ small-silver counters, so dense 
for years past, was transferred this season to 
picture and book shops—a delightful sign. 
But personal jewelry of every kind sold like a 
breeze everywhere. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustrations on this page.] 


ODDS OF QUILLS AND SPANGLED NETS AND 
ENDS OF LACE AND SILK AT BARGAINS— 
JAPANESE WASH SILKS——-MATINEES— 
TULLE BACK BOWS—TURQUOISE 
AND CHIP BRILLIANTS SIDE 
COMBS 


Ow is the time to lay in supplies, as 
N goods of every description are 
marked down, the one idea of 

the shops being to get rid of their winter 


effectively been used on the one-tone velvet 
or silk hats are worth buying and putting 
away, as they will surely reappear in the 
spring. 

A smart pair of filmy black feather wings 
spangled with steel that are also 48 cents 
would make a chic hair ornament. Then 
there is the 25-cent lot which includes steel 
ornaments and buckles of very good quality, 
lengths of spangled or jetted net as well as 
more wings and birds. For 10 cents hand- 
some quills are to had, also wings and aigrettes. 
Two and a half inch doubled-faced satin rib- 
bon, best quality, is selling for 15 cents a yard. 

The illustration of little necktie, made of 
narrow velvet ribbon with fringed end, is 
pretty worn over any plain stock, and it 
may be had in either black or colors for 69 


made, the moderate price now seems par- 
ticularly tempting. I feel sure that they will 
be equally good style later. This is only a 
mid-winter bargain. 

Apropos of summer shirts, there is a fas- 
cinating model made of sheer linen lawn that 
has an embroidered vine on either side the 
buttons. The pretty little turnover collar is 
edged with lace, and a tie of the same ma- 
terial is wound under it and tied in a bow in 
front, as the sketch shows. Price, $5.98. 

Pretty Japanese corded silks, in any number 
of colors and varieties of stripes, are as cheap as 
39 cents a yard, and they are admirable for shirt 
waists, or, in fact, whole frocks. A pretty 
frock I saw that is one of many intended for 
a southern trip, was of just such material, 
made over taffeta. Very simple skirt fas- 


cost almost nothing. 
to buy, it would be comparatively inexpensive. 


and effective insertion as well. 


And even with lining 


A full and handsome feather boa in dainty 


gray, costs $18.50, and is as pretty as some I 


have seen for $22. 

Laces that are far more expensive are re- 
duced to 15 cents a yard—coarse écru edge 
There 1s a 
net lace about eight inches wide, with heavy 
guipure bottom, that is very smart, and this, 
too, is only 15 cents a yard. 

Fascinating stocks of pale blue and white, 
are joined with hemstitching. There is a 
band that fits the neck, and the ends are cut 
slanting at the bottom. The effect is dainty 
and far more expensive-looking than $1.98. 
The pure white and black in same design are 
also pretty. 





stock at no matter what small margin of 
profit or absolute loss, to make way for the 
large importations now beginning to appear on 
the market, Winter stili stretches out so far 
ahead of us that many of these bargains may be 
worn for along time tocome. Especially. cheap 
are the feathers, quills, and birds of gorgeous 
plumage that are marked down from $2 
and $3 to 48 cents. Some of the pale 
blue and pink heads of birds that have so 


cents. The black polka dotted with white silk 
is 72 cents. 

Satin ribbons in all shades, fringed in the 
same way, cost only 29 cents a tie. 

All-over laces and tucks, suitable for sum- 
mer bodices, are now to be picked up as cheap 
as 98 cents a yard, while $1.48 a yard is the 
price of a very lovely variety. When one re- 
members how expensive these materials were 
last year, and what smart thin shirts they 


tened oddly at one side with square tabs but- 
toned over exquisite coral buttons, which, by 
the way, you can duplicate for $3.75 a dozen, 

There is an oblong coral surrounded by a 


chain of small coral beads. The smaller but- 
tons fastened the bodice in the same way, and 
cost only $2.25 a dozen, From beneath the 
squares came plaited white chiffon ; otherwise 
the bodice was perfectly plain. If you already 
have a white silk lining, such a frock would 
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White hats are the smart headgear of the 
moment, and so popular that they are not 
marked down in the milliner shops, as are 
most of the other hats. If you want to own 
one without the extravagance of ordering from 
your milliner, you can buy a very stylish shape 
made of tucked white chiffon already to add 
the flowers or fur, or whatever you decide to 
use as trimming. White roses or gardenias 
with a suspicion of green leaves are smart, or 
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a strip of sable at one side used as a rosette, is 
also pretty. If the hat is to be kept airy, just 
a big rosette of either tulle or chiffon, caught 
with a handsome paste buckle is effective. 

Women of fashion no longer wear their 
hats at the play, but in place some pretty hair 
ornament or velvet bow with aigrette. There 
is a particularly smart little tulle affair in 
either black or white that stands high in 
wired loops caught toa half band of rolled 
tulle with a gilt and rhinestone buckle. The 
price as well as the smartness should recom- 
mend it ; $1.48 is the cost. 


The négligée shown in the illustration is a 
pretty garment made !of all pale blue satin 
ribbons joined to bands of Valenciennes in- 
sertion, cut on the bias and meeting in points 
under the arms and again in the back. The 
lining is of fine India silk, also pale blue. At 
the bottom an added flounce of lace insertion 
and ribbon gives a becoming flare about the 
feet, and the lining also has a wee ruffle at 
the bottom that holds the over ruffle of lace 
out. The sides are fitted and drawn snugly 
into the figure with an inside belt of ribbon. 
The back is cut Watteau and hangs grace- 
fully, while the fronts are full and finished 
with a ruffle of lace, and tied with ribbons. 
A high collar has a band of ribbon and lace 
finished at the side with a rosette. A sailor 
collar of lace and ribbon continues in a square 
across the front. Long sleeves carry out the 
general motif of the garment. Price, $39. 

The sketch shows a combing gown or 
jacket in pale blue surah trimmed with deep 
écru lace. Price, $40.00 





There is no more useful or pretty garment 
than the little jacket that goes by such a va- 
riety of names, but which in all cases means 
daintiness and comfort. The illustrations 
show two particularly new and attractive 
breakfast or tea jackets. The side-plaited 
one is built of pale apple blossom silk mull 
hung straight from the little yoke composed 
of crossed folds of mull cut V in the back 
and square in front. The bottom is edged 
with guipure, and a jabot of yellow lace ex- 
tends down the front, and this rather forms 


the sleeve, with the addition of plaited mull 


flounces. 
dia silk, which gives body and not bulk to 


There is a lining of pale pink In- 


the garment. Price, $39. 

The second model is of white chiffon re- 
lieved with pointed half bands of watermelon- 
pink taffeta embroidered with lilies-of-the- 
valley. About the edge is an appliqué of 
handsome heavy écru lace; between the 
bands of silk lace insertions are inlet. From 
beneath the points, which only form the up- 
per part of the matinée, is a side-plaited 
flounce of white chiffon with little ruche of 
same at the bottom. The tops of the sleeves 
are also of the silk points and the lower part of 
chiffon. Lining of India silk. Price, $49. 

An inexpensive little sacque is made of pale 
pink India silk, trimmed with écru lace and 
insertion. The sailor collar is inlet and 
edged with a deep flounce. The bell-shaped 
sleeves have a band of insertion down the 
side seams, and they apparently open over an 
under sleeve on which a frill of lace is sewn. 
Price $10. 50. 


Smartness and common sense have joined 
hands in the tulle necktie that seems to have 
come to stay; the common sense part is that 
the fluffy bow at the back of the neck hides 
a multitude of sins, such as the fastening to 
the collar, which no matter how carefully 
made is rarely pretty, but the real part of im- 
portance it'plays is to fill in the thin, ugly look 
to the neck that the merciless mode of wear- 
ing the hair smoothly brushed, then secured 
with a pin, so there can be no stray locks, has 
a way of exposing. There is not one woman 
in fifty whose hair grows prettily at the nape 
of the neck, but with the aid of a fluffy bit 
of tulle she can easily keep the secret to her- 
self. The sketch shows three-quarters of a 
yard of fine silk tulle tied in the proper way; 
the part that goes around the neck should be 
seen a little above the stock. Either black 
or white may be used, and the tulle costs only 
25 cents a yard. 





A novel little ornament for a chatelaine is 
made of silver in the shape of a large walnut, 
gilt lined; in one side is a little mirror, which 
is the top to what proves a diminutive powder 
box with puff to fit. The other side contains 
a small salts bottle about half an inch long 
and some small gilt pins with pearl heads. 
Price only $2—just the trinket for a cotillon 
favor or euchre prize. Patent leather belts 
beautifully made and with heavy harness 
buckle in either brass or nickel are to be had 
for 45 cents apiece. The price of a patent 
leather with smart dull gold clasp in rococo 
design is 95 cents, while $1.50 will buy a 
patent leather with nickel chain over, and 
$1.8> the same design carried out in gilt. 
All these belts are actual bargains, and sold 
for very much more at the beginning of the 
season. 

Men’s pajamas made of fine quality of 
white sateen with little neckbands and cuffs 
of pale blue or pink India silk smartly em- 
broidered in white, Japanese effect, are re- 
duced to $1.95 a pair. 

Sheer and dainty handkerchiefs, prettily 
embroidered over the broad hemstitched bor- 
der may be bought for $1 each. A filmy 
little handkerchief inlet with fine Valen- 
ciennes, and edged with border of lace to 
match, costs $1.65. Sheer linen handker- 
chiefs with a narrow border and an initial in 
the corner surrounded by a half wreath of 
embroidery are selling for 25 cents each, and 
are unusually fine for the price. 

Good quality linen sheets, double size, with 
hemstitched borders, are to be had for $3.75 
a pair and pillow cases with drawn Mexican 
work above the hemstitched border are, as al- 
ways, at $3.25 a pair. 

All the shops, or most of them, are filled 
with reduced lingerie, and some choice things 
may be bought for little money. The 
sketches of petticoats give an idea of two very 
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smart ones that for the quality and cut are 
not expensive, The mauve has a plaited 
flounce, corded edge and an introduction of 
finest mauve ribbon velvet, plain back, 
fastened with buttons, cut with an exquisite 
swirl and swing which helps the fit of an 
outside skirt. The other is in turquoise blue 
with deep plaited ruffle scalloped at the bot- 
tom and joined to the foundation in scallops, 
Narrow black and white ribbon frills effec- 
tively outline the scallops in a succession of 
rows; either of the two petticoats described 
may be bought for $39. 

The newest side combs that are to be had 
come inapair set with turquoises, surround- 
ed by chip brilliants. When imbedded in the 
hair che effect is charming and equally be- 
coming to blond or brunette. Thereal would 
be a great extravagance, and for such a thing 
imitation is equally good. At present there is 
but one place in town to get them. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


EARLY WORM ANGLING DISCOURAGED 


Mong recent customs and changes in 
A the domestic routine of family hfe, 
none remain so unsettled in general 
as preparing for summer before the rigors of 
the winter are over. For the smart world 
the necessity is apparent. Wealth and fashion 
flies to its mild haunts as soon as the cere~ 
monious season is over, Lenten days are 
spent wherever fancy leads the way, and the 
sun shines warm and cheery. These Gittings 
require early dressmaking and early importa- 
tions have become a fixed custom in trade, 
Hence arises this spur to purchase June ma- 
terials where no necessity exists, merely a 
giving to temptation to buy the novelty. 
Economy should teach us to shut our eyes. 
Those who do are the wise ones, for of what 
use to pay for early novelties which we are 
not to wear for months, and which in many 
cases when the spring season is really opened, 
are no longer the smart thing they were. 


SOME ECONOMY NOTES 


To concern ourselves with remodelling is 
of far more consequence to the majority, In 
last week's issue there was advice given con- 
cerning certain alterations required to make 
the winter skirt presentable this coming 
spring or to remodel our two-piece suits. 
Another extremely simple and practical sug- 
gestion may be added to those given. 

Take the skirt you are wearing, supposing 
it to be a glove-fitting flat back one, and meas- 
ure its length in the middle of the back from 
belt to hem, Purchase enough match cloth 
or material, allowing for a two and a half 
inch hem, on the bottom; also a two-inch 
hem on the sides, which when stitched and 
finished measure the same in length. At 
the top of this new wide breadth of material 
lay two box-plaits close together inthe middle, 
having sloped off the side hems sufficiently 
according to the waist measure. Attach this 
top to the skirt band, and see that it falls in 
perfect line with the skirt beneath, then pin 
the sides in place all the way down. When 
this is well done, and the skirt has been tried 
on and found to hang well, take a pair of 
scissors and cut away the under cloth or the 
old part of the skirt. Be careful to leave a 
good cloth margin on each side of the new 
sides. Finish these cut-off edges neatly by 
pinking them with the scissors and tacking 
them to the lining skirt, and afterwards finish 
the hemmed sides by sewing them to the 
skirt. This alteration works wonders. 
Should the plain cloth hips be an objection, 
apply tucked strips of cloth in vertical lines, 
suggestive of the tucked skirts we are to wear. 
Press them well before putting them on, 
They may be used to trim the front also, but 
the hip effects are best for most figures. 
Finish the botton of each strip with a flat 
button, which will not -be at all conspicuous, 
and is to match the fabric if possible. 

If the skirt should be defaced around the 
bottom there is no better way to repair such 
damage than by doubling a straight band of 
cloth to measure from five to seven inches 
and cover it with consecutive rows of fine 
stitching. Put this band over the bottom of 
the skirt, baste it down to fit smoothly, sew 
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it on, and afterwards cut away the under 
cloth close to the seam underneath. A skirt 
so repaired will be equal to new, and it will 
retain the grace of its lines perfectly. 


BODICES AND SLEEVES 8HOW NO CHANGE 


It is safe to say that there will be no reason 
to change the present style of bodice. Sleeves 
are to remain long and close fitting, and 
chemisettes and open fronts are to continue in 
vogue. There no doubt will come later hints 
of new touches here and there, new trim- 
mings, etc., etc., but one may rest satisfied 
that any bodice worn this winter which has 
been modishly made, will not be démodé in 
the spring. 


SUMMER GOWN NOTES 


As for washable gowns for summer wear, 
alterations without additional material become 
more complicated, so far as the skirts go. 
White lawn frocks are possible affairs. A 
single or double width of an all-over material 
may be inserted in the back, while the sides 
of the skirt may be shortened, and a flounce 
dropping downward in front fitted on, and 
matching the material in back fulness. In- 
sertions, both in straight bands, lengthwise 
and cross-wise, remain in favor, and so do the 
irregular lace designs which are inset. Very 
deep corselets, prettily drawn into folds, are 
worn with skirts and open Etons, having square 
ends, and close-fitting long sleeves are to hold 
their own, In fact, the corselet promises to 
be a decided summer feature, Interlacing of 
narrow ribbons and slashings joined by being 
tied across with a bow of ribbon are modish 
as well as bias straps having gathered ends for 
finish and of the gown material. So are rib- 
bons slipped under box-plaitings, or run 
through slits buttonholed. All these produce 
inexpensive effects, and are‘ speedy ways of 
trimming up little frocks, making them _par- 
ticularly attractive on all occasions. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


A pretty idea for bodice in white or col- 
ored lawns for a child from six to ten years 
old is to adjust by a light tacking three nar- 
row ribbons crosswise ona simple gathered 
bodice, half-low in the neck and forming a 
square. These ribbons should end on the 
left side with rosettes or a cluster of loops, 
and hook over the opposite ribbons. Two 
bands of lace or some sheer embroidery should 
strap the shoulders from front to back of 
belt, and the belt itself consist of a bias dra- 
pery matching the frock. Long plainsleeves, 
with wrists trimmed either with lace or ruffles 
of the frock material. Pretty little frocks 
for school of cambric or percale, made up 
after this model, with bands of needlework 
where the ribbons are used, and bretelles to 
match, would be a decided success and sure 
to launder exceedingly well. 

Very suitable for school-age girls are Nan- 
keen linens or heavy batistes, if made up 
with washable string colored lace insertions 
on the lines just mentioned, They answer 
prettily for afternoon frocks, when the hair 
should be tied up on top of the head with a 
white ribbon bow. 


WHERE TO STUDY CHILDREN’S COSTUMES 


One may be thoroughly au fait with chil- 
dren’s modish wear of all kinds, and still be 
far from able to pronounce on what is most 
effective. The best place to judge of such 
effects is at a children’s matinée, where they 
gather by the hundred and represent all the 
various styles of the season for the street and 
for house wear. Nowhere does the parent’s 
folly of overdressing their little people show 
so absurdly than when good taste and bad 
taste sit side by side—the result of good 
breeding and the opposite. Simple and re- 
fined is the clothing of children belonging to 
gentlefolk—cachemires, soft crépons in 
mouse-gray, silver-gray, blue-grays, nut- 
brown, etc., made up with needlework 
guimpes or chemisettes, sure to be the most 
suitable and becoming. ‘Too much elabora- 
tion is out of tune with child-life or its nat- 
ural habits. Days and occasions of ceremony 
require corresponding dress, but always within 
the limits of fitness. Velvet coats are charm- 
ing on a child in full dress, but only when 
the coats are simple. Slashed with satins, 
and huge lace collars and cuffs, quantities. of 
fur, may answer for a picture, but on the 


street it is depressing and tawdry. The same 
may be said of the big hats and capelines, 
enormous and grotesque as the majority are, 
and overladen with trimmings. As one 
woman remarked to another: ‘*A child’s 
face under one of those big pokes loses all its 
beauty. Plain children look quite as well as 
the pretty ones.” 

The dressing of children’s hair is prettily 
done nowadays, Most of the little heads are 
pictures, their curled locks floating about 
their shoulders. White ribbons are much in 
vogue, and keep up a welcome harmony with 
colored frocks. Hair ribbons, usually in 
colors, were at variance with the frock. 
Black and white never can be. Four inches 
and two inches are favorite widths for the 
top bows. 


MATERIALS AND MODELS FOR LITTLE MAIDS 


For little girls of five and six years of age» 
there is a simple little model with a full skirt 
and a round bodice, slightly gathered top and 
bottom, and fitted into a pointed yoke of silk, 
its tucks meeting in front in a square, while 
at the back they meet ina point, The fas- 
tening consists of double rows of small gilt 
buttons with silk cord loops crossing. Long 
sleeves with a cap top divided into two parts, 
and laced across with the same style of but- 
tons and cord in pairs. The wrists of the 
sleeves are finished in several rows of stitch- 
ing, and the bottom of the skirt is stitched in 
the same manner. Instead of a silk yoke, 
one of veiling or cachemire ina solid color 
would be very appropriate for woolen plaids, 
fancy checks, or polka-dotted designs. 

If a little crépon in pink or blue were to be 
made up after this model, five rows of white 
silk braid on the skirt, when stitched on three 
inches above the bottom and well pressed, give 
the prettiest kind of a finish. The little 
pointed yoke should be covered with similar 
braid, and in front cross the lines to form a 
square as in the silk tucking, and follow the 
bias lines in the back also. Fasten with 
white silk cords and small crystal or silver 
buttons. Carry out the same sleeve trimming, 
but instead of the wrist stitching, have sev- 
eral rows of silk braid, A frill of white lace 
around the neck, and a white taffeta ribbon 
belt tied in the back with a big bow and 
short ends, are exceedingly becoming style for 
little frocks worn in the house, built in col- 
ors, for children who cannot be dressed in 
white, in which they look the sweetest. They 
should, if possible, when they return from 
kindergarten, or théir daily promenades, re- 
sume some light indoor frock. There are 
fine French flannels which make up charm- 
ingly for this purpose, at fifty cents per yard, 
and come in pale colors with small white silk 
embroidered figures, for sixty and seventy-five 
cents a yard, 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, hasas its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work, Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. ‘Corre- 
spondence invited, Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


T the moment of writing there is a 
A poor stray cat with a hole in its 
breast, the result of a violent blow 
apparently, lying in a cellar waiting to be done 
to death according to law. It is some two 
days since the proper authorities were notified, 
but still the poor thing suffers its agonizing 
existence. It is my personal hope, in which 
the League is in no way involved, that the 
friends of animals will soon begin an agitation 
for the repeal of the Act which forbids the 
killing of even maimed and wounded beasts ; 
great hardship to animals result. Horses 
wounded in collisions have frequently been 
known to lie in agony for hours before an 
end was put to their sufferings; and it is with- 
in the experience of all animal lovers that 
many hours of unnecessary torture are hurt 
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animals compelled to endure by reason of this 
enactment, which is only a few years old. 


DOG OWNERS SHOULD ASSERT THEIR RIGHT 


I am delighted to observe that some of the 
dog owners whose property was sacrificed by 
the Washington officials who succumbed to 
the late mad-dog scare, purpose calling upon 
the city to make good their losses, and suits 
to that end have already been begun. I trust 
dog owners will make a determined fight all 
along the line, as the tendency seems to be to 
regard the dog as a tolerated nuisance whose 
owner is entitled to no protection for his prop- 
erty. The finest breed, gentlest disposition 
and most high-priced dog is practically at the 
mercy of any bully of a child who happens to 
come along. Numberless have been the cases 
where the owners of valuable, amiable dogs 
have been brought befere magistrates on com- 
plaint of the parent of some tease of a boy 
at whom the dog is alleged to have snapped, 
and the court has ordered the dog killed. A 
peculiarly sad case occurred last summer in 
New York, when a young man was called 
from his summer home on complaint of a 
parent. A thorough-bred setter was the al- 
leged delinquent, and although the dog was 
unusually gentle and affectionate, yet on the 
word of a strange boy and his father, the 
young man had to order the death of his af- 
fectionate well-beloved four-footed compan- 
ion. What an outrage such a sentence is 
can be very readily realized by watching the 
attitude of the average child toward a dog. 
The child impulse is to tease, to hurt, to 
throw the animal into a fury. I have seen 
it done times without number. A beautiful 
mastiff was accustomed to lie on the walk in 
front of a shop on upper Broadway. It was 
a favorite amusement of school boys returning 
from school to push his hindquarters with 
their feet; to throw objects at him; to yell 
at him. I always expected that there would 
come an end to the. creature’s patience, and 
that he would turn on his tormentors, for 
although I put an end to the teasings when 
I witnessed them they went on scores of 
times when I was not present. The mastiff, 
however, never created a scene as he devel- 
oped paralysis about thistime. Had he, how- 
ever, given any one of his tormentors a well 
deserved bit, or even snapped at them suffi- 
ciently to make a mark, then would the mas- 
tiff have had to forfeit his life. When one 
remembers what ill-bred little savages most 
children are, it is monstrous that loved and 
commercially valuable dogs should be at the 
mercy of any child who chooses to bear false 
witness against them. 


CHAPTER GOSSIP 


Here is just where the League work tells 
quickly and strongly. Under its influence 
the child comes to realize that to protect help- 
less and dependent creatures is honorable ; 
that to bully them is contemptible. This 
dual effort at protection for the animal and 
ethical training for the child successfully ap- 
peals to every class in the community outside 
of criminals and those callous folk who are 
only partially civilized, friends being won 
for the League as soon as its aims and meth- 
ods are pointed out. The agencies adopted 
by the League for the spread of its ideas are 
meeting with great success. Thewell-printed 
leaflets, which show pictures of animals and 
entertaining stories of their lives and their 
attainments, appear to interest adults almost 
as much as the children for which they are 
especially intended. The picture talks, as 
they are called, have the effect, wherever 
presented, of stimulating the formation of 
chapters or the growth of those already es- 
tablished. The work of chapter develop- 
ment will now progress at a much more rapid 
rate than heretofore as the chapter-room at 
League headquarters is in operation and it is 
a favorite meeting-place for the east side and 
middle-of-the-city boys. Already a healthy 
rivalry as to size of chapters and regularity of 
attendance has sprung up. The establishing 
of an order of gentlemen is also a matter of 
recent occurrence and one in which the boys 
are mightily interested. Initiation into the 
order is, as might be supposed, dependent 
upon deportment, and although neither dec- 
orations nor emoluments or privileges of any 
kind go with it, there is great emulation 
among the boys for enrollment in the order, 


Please remember the League needs jfunds 
for payment of chapter directors and lectur- 
ers, for the printing of leaflets, for the cost 
of slides, as well as for ordinary office ex- 
penses. 


Josephine Redding. 
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HIM HAS TO GIVE A BALL AND LEARNS SOME- 
THING FROM TOMMIE PLUMEOVER 


Am ina very bad humor. I am per- 

plexed. I am puzzled. Possibly for 

the first time in my life I do not know 
which way toturn. I want to go away, I 
have to defer my journey to the south. I am 
tired of New York. I am tired of the city. 
I am tired of the play. 1am tired of society. 
Iam tired of everything. Certain social obli- 
gations, however, confront me. I must wipe 
them out. Social life is simply a matter of 
give and take. I have taken much and given 
little. This is all wrong. I have resigned 
myself to the inevitable. I have sent out 
cards for a cotillon, and as my house is not 
yet finished, I shall take the floor of a smart 
restaurant, As a rule, I attend to my own 
entertainments. Meadows is clever enough 
to see to my wines, to see that my chef does 
not get drunk—I had a woman chef, once, 
or could you call her a chefess? She suddenly 
appeared after the entrée in the dining-room 
with little else on than a bonnet covered with 
bright cherry blossoms, perched coquettishly 
on the side of her head. This happened years 
ago, before even the days of Meadows and 
possibly not within the memory—I hear you 
saying it—of man. 

I leave all these things to the caterer and I 
do not anticipate any surprises of this char- 
acter. To-day, one simply touches the bell 
and everything is done. I have made a few 
suggestions about the decorations. These are 
not to be elaborate. I have chosen—not in 
memory of the former entertainment, how- 
ever—cherry and apple trees in full bloom. 
The key note will be thus far Japanese. The 
favors I have also chosen. I will not have 
anything of paper or flimsy material, but silver 
articles that are always acceptable. The sup- 
per will have something warm and substantial 
and I shall have quail and canvas-back—one 
to precede and the other to follow the terrapin. 
But all these are matters of detail, I under- 
stand that part of the arrangement perfectly. 
I am a bit afraid of the press, however, and I 
sent, yesterday, for Tommie Plumeover, whom 
I used to know at school and who does desul- 
tory articles for the newspapers and who can 
advise me in this particular. 

My plan was the one adopted in England, 
and although having given many dinners and 
small affairs before, this is the first very large 
function at which I am host. In previous 
times, and on other occasions, I had my sec- 
retary or even Meadows in the old days, write 
out the names of my guests and a few details 
about the table and I would leave them with 
the footman. If the representatives of the 
press wanted to call and get them, all the 
better. It was a matter of indifference to 
me. I was not then exactly the personage I 
am now. My added importance changes the 
complexion of matters. 

My interview with Tommy Plumeover has 
not been satisfactory. He has told me such 
odd things that I feel impelled to betray his 
confidence. At all large entertainments I 
had an unsophisticated, innocent idea that 
somebody there obtained the particulars. 
They were never exactly correct, and the list 
of names of guests was amusing, particularly 
at the assemblies or at the large dances of the 
winter, where the halt, the lame and the dead 
were frequently named as being present. But 
I concluded it was done in the hurry of the 
moment. I thought that at any large function 
the host of the evening entrusted the matter 
to his secretary, and that a few days before it 
took place the secretary wrote to the reputa- 
ble newspapers and appointed a time when 
their representatives should call, On that 
day he would have all the data which he 
cared to give, and the list of names of those 
invited, the menu, the decorations and the 
favors for the cotillon, The host would also 
give permission for the leader of the orchestra, 
if he desired to give his selections. This was 
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the method followed by one of the cleverest 
of men who ever dawned on New York soci- 
ety. He was chosen—and I use the figure 
purposely—steward of the smartest large ball 
of the season, and he otherwise managed 
smaller affairs. On every occasion this ia- 
formation was given as part of the business of 
entertaining. He told me so, and one morn- 
ing 1 had occasion to call at his house when 
he was engaged with the reporters. Of 
course, there was fun poked at him, That 
is an American characteristic, and it is not so 
bad, after all. 

Tommie Plumeover’s confession was ex- 
traordinary, and I shall condense it. Very 
few people now, he told me, give even their 
invitation lists. ‘There is great and intense 
rivalry between the newspapers, and on one 
publication there is an advantage gained by 
arranging with the people who are employed 
to address the envelopes for large entertain- 
ments, Otherwise the list of Mrs. A, or 
Mrs. B, or so on, is simply copied from year 
to year, allowing for those in mourning and 
for those out of the country not to appear 
thereon. Information is generally refused at 
all che best houses, and when it is given it is 
done with much ill-grace, and, as a rule, put 
in the hands of a servant. Servants, unfor- 
tunately, can be bribed, and their imagina- 
tions are fertile. I have seen the charming 
and venerable Mrs. Q, one of the leaders—I 
hate the word “leaders ’’; it is common and 
newspapery ; I have no other expression— 
radiant in purple brocade and diamonds at a 
ball, and have read the description in the 
next morning’s newspaper that she wore 
white satin and blush-roses. Mrs. Q had 
refused the description of her gown. And 
why? Because she was affected with a pro- 
vincial notion that it would not be just the 
thing, because she found herself so often in 
the newspapers, and any excuse whatever was 
taken to publish a picture of her made 
twenty-five years ago. She knows she is a 
personage. She imagines that the eyes of the 
** vox populi’’—you remember the joke— 
are upon her. She is in an exultant state as 
one of the leaders of New York society. In 
her fancy towns and villages arise and call 
her blessed, and her soul magnifies the situa- 
tion exceedingly. Let Mrs. Q go abroad. I 
have met her in the Riviera, where at the 
same hotel there were half a dozen conti- 
nental royalties, and she counted for nothing. 
No one had heard of her. In that world 
she was a zero. 

I remember last winter going toa ball now 
celebrated in New York history. lt wasa 
rainy, slushy night. We used most of us 
atomobiles instead of carriages as it was cruel 
to take horses out and let them slip and slide 
on the greasy asphalt pavement. As we 
drove in the gates of the mansion, beside the 
awning, out in the snow were half a dozen 
men and women clinging frantically to the 
garments of the sexton who arranges these 
matters. As each woman descended from 
her carriage or automobile, a fleeting glimpse 
was caught of her. The lookers-on franti- 
cally tried to make notes on bits of paper. 
They were reporters verifying the costumes 
and the invitation list. 

I have seen them again in the rain, stand- 
ing at the doors of the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
nights of the Assembly, verifying the same 
costumes and doing the same work. How 
absurd! Why do not women give their cos- 
tumes to the reporters? What is the use of 
this*village veneer? Women of New York 
believe themselves the uncrowned queens of 
society. They are on absolute exhibition at 
the Horse Show and at the Opera. If they 
did not like it, they would not appear there. 
Do they not think that they have a duty in 
allowing those not so fortunate to see how 
they amuse themselves? The great ladies of 
Europe do it, But perhaps some ill-natured 
persons may say that these dames from the 
other continent are sure of their positions, 
and that New York women are not, and that 
the assumption that society in this other half 
of the world is governed entirely by a few 
women in the metropolis who have arrogated 
to themselves the term exclusive is absolutely 
ridiculous ? 

Tommie Plumeover, poor fellow, on the 
night of a big ball is forced to go to the opera 
with a woman reporter and run over the par- 
verre and grand tier quickly with a sweep of his 


Opera glasses, and describe from there the gowns 
of the women in the boxes, whom he believes 
will afterwards be at che dance. Tommie, 
moreover, told me that a reporter connected 
with the newspaper for which he is an occa- 
sional contributor, was sent last year to see 
one ‘of the most fashionable women in New 
York about a cotillion she was giving, This 
lady, who is most gently born, had a foreign 
guest, an American who had married into the 
British nobility. The guest who was a rela- 
tive insisted herself upon taking the matter in 
hand. She invited the reporter into the 
house, showed her the ball room, the favors, 
the room where the little tables for supper 
were to be placed, and then calling the maid 
had a description of the gowns given. The 
poor reporter, so touched and surprised by this 
kind civility, burst into tears. 

I know the newspapers are often imperti- 
nent and I dread their pictures. Still their 
perversions of facts are largely our fault. 
They do not enjoy being impertinent and 
inaccurate. If we aided them in a rational 
way, they would publish what we give them, 
the matters of fact, the invitation lists, gowns 
and decorations. There is nothing private 
in the menu or decorations of a dance given 
in a caterer’s ballroom, where every rose 
petal, every ice or bird, every note of music, 
has its price and is open to purchase by all 
comers who will pay the price. And the in- 
vitation list every person in it wants published 
and would be very much astonished if it were 
not given in The Times. 

We live in an age of omniscient intelli- 
gence. Nohuman being can excel in any- 
thing—society, sport, politics, finance, with- 
out exciting the interest of his fellowman. 
The newspapers exist by reason of this fact 
alone, and it is folly for persons giving large 
and notable entertainments to attempt to 
prevent the newspaper from supplying fash- 
ionable intelligence—a phrase, by the way, 
long established, and recognized in London 
at least, as part of the news-gathering busi- 
ness of the press. 

But I fear we ace provincial still. We 
certainly are twenty years behind London in 
this regard, The host who does not aid the 
press in its proper work must naturally expect 
inaccurate accounts. He is one person in 
Opposition to the million who imperiously de- 
mand information of all notable events, an 
unequal contest that can end one way only. 

And we live in an age of many persons— 
all sorts and conditions of persons—a personal 
age. Novels even and plays are filled with 
live people, and the biograph is our favorite 
form of amusement. We are the star actors. 
We should show the others what they should 
do. Itis a duty we owe, and I shall have 
my entire programme arranged by my secre- 
tary and given to the press. I am following 
English precedent and it is usually excel- 
lent. The English have been longer at it. 
Society to them is an old story, become ex- 
ceedingly practical in its telling. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Veryone who has read the cléver verses 
KE, called A Man and His Shoes, knows 
how boots and their owners resemble 
one another—at least in the language by which 
they may be described. Personally, I be- 
lieve, there is a resemblance closer than de- 
scriptive words, for I feel that by his boots a 
man’s character may be judged, just as it may 
be by the furnishing of his rooms, or by the 
company he keeps. I remember the increased 
respect I once felt for a certain acquaintance 
of mine after seeing, ranged along the wall of 
his bedroom eleven pairs of boots, all in 
wooden trees, and showing the best of care. 
As has already been said, it is economy to 
have many pairs of boots at one time, and it 
is also economy to have trees for all, over 
which they may be buttoned or laced when 
not in use. Even the most carefully made 
boots will lose their shape and show a strong 
tendency to turn up at the toes if left for any 
timeuntreed. The solid trees or those which 
entirely fill the shoes are rather expensive, 
but there are one or two other varieties cost- 
ing from $1 to $2, which serve the purpose 
of keeping boots in shape almost as well, and 
these every man should have for every pair of 
boots he owns. 
For all kinds of wear and in ali seasons 


the completely furnished wardrobe should 
contain fourteen‘pairs of boots, During the 
winter months with morning clothes the 
high calf are most correct, and at the present 
time buttoned boots are more in vogue among 
well dressed men than the laced variety. 1 
should advise having two pairs with soles of 
medium thickness and plain caps. Fancy 
capped boots are occasionally seen upon men 
who dress well, but are by no means the best 
style. ‘The toes should be rounded in shape 
and lie flat upon the ground. For afternoon 
dress two pairs of patent leather boots but- 
toned, and of the same last as the calf should 
suffice ; and for evening a pair of thinner 
soled and lighter patent leathers for all-round 
wear, and patent leather pumps for dancing. 
To these should be added one pair of calf, 
and one pair of patent leather low shoes, 
more particularly for summer wear, though 
many men prefer patent leather ties to pumps 
for dancing, and in this country, at least, 
they are considered to be as good style. 

Tan boots are little worn during the winter 
season in town, but still for very rough 
weather, when the snow and slush are thick 
upon the streets a pair of heavy high laced 
tan boots with thick extension soles are most 
desirable for city as well as country wear. 
They look better under hard treatment than 
calf, and will stand the wet more easily. It 
is hardly necessary to say that tan boots may 
only be worn with a sack suit in town and 
with that or something less formal in the 
country. 

One must have at least one pair of low tan 
shoes for summer with lacings of the same 
shade. These shoes are worn both in town 
and in the country, under the conditions men- 
tioned above, that is, with nothing more for- 
mal than a sack suit. 

Ten pairs of boots and shoes for ordinary 
wear is a number not extravagant for even 
the man of moderate income to possess at one 
time, and certainly by no means excessive for 
one who wishes to dress well and who can 
afford to gratify his desire. Made to order— 
there are some men who cannot, many who 
will not, have anything else—boots cost from 
$8 to $12 a pair at the best makers, so that 
ten pairs would involve an outlay of about 
$100 at the beginning. Trees for keeping 
them in shape at $2 a pair would increase the 
amount to $120, but these last forever, and, 
with such a beginning, the subsequent expense 
cf keeping up this very important part of a 
man’s wardrobe would be but trifling. 

The high grade of excellence reached by 
American manufacturers make it possible to 
buy boots ready made at the better shops, 
which look as well as those made to order, 
and for most men they are quite as comfort- 
able, In such a case the expense is, of course, 
much lessened. 

Sporting purposes (leaving out of consider- 
ation rubber-soled shoes for yachting, rubber 
or spiked-soled shoes for tennis, long boots of 
light rubber, reaching well up to the thigh, 
for fishing the trout streams, etc.) require 
four pairs of boots which every man must 
find use for—namely, tan and patent-leather 
riding boots, tan golf boots, and heavy laced 
tan boots for skating. 

Riding boots without tips and with stiffened 
uppers hardly need description, They cost 
$20 ready made, and from $25 to $30 made 
to order. For golf, the soles of the boots 
should have short, blunt spikes, which enable 
the player to take a firm hold on the ground 
and prevent him from slipping in making 
strokes and following his ball. Over golf 
shoes high gaiters of tan-colored box cloth 
are a good deal worn for play in the autumn 
and winter. 

Puttees have not become very popular in 
this country, though they are extremely serv- 
iceable leg-coverings for shooting, golf or the 
wheel ; and the very fact that they are un- 
common should lend them favor in the sight 
of well-dressed men. In England a patent 
puttee which combines the spat, so fastened 
as to permit of its being worn with shoes or 
heavy boots, is sold at 10s. 6d. a pair, 
Though spats are perhaps less worn now than 
in former years, I should advise having one 
or two pairs of white duck or linen and light 
tan box cloth. 

Some readers may think that the average 
man would find little use for all the boots 
and shoes here mentioned, and it is by no 
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means intended to imply that even very 
smartly groomed men might not get along 
with less ; but the purpose is rather to call 
attention to the various kinds of boots that 
every man might find occasion to wear at 
some time or other, and which must, there- 
fore, be included in a complete list of foot 
dress. 

Good linen, ties, hats, boots and gloves 
help more than any other articles of attire to 
make a well-dressed man, and of these the 
last is not the least important. Like boots a 
man should have many pairs, but, unlike 
boots, even the best will not last long, and 
the stock must be frequently replenished. 
Especially is this the case with white evening 
gloves, for they soil quickly, and they will 
not bear many cleanings. 

White gloves are to be worn with evening 
clothes, not only at a dance or at the opera, 
but upon the street, for which use the heavy 
grades are the best and smartest. They 
should have one pear! button and white stitch- 
ing on the back, At the good shops they 
cost from $1.50 to $3 a pair. I have seen 
some very good looking ones of fair weight 
for $1.50, and, personally, I consider it better 
policy to pay only that amount, as the more 
expensive qualities soil quite as quickly, and 
stand cleaning but little better. For day 
wear heavy tan reindeer skin gloves continue 
to be the smartest. They are made with one 
button and three bands of stitching on the 
back. Some men with morning clothes are 
now wearing rather thick knitted white 
woolen gloves, warm and comfortable, but 
making little claim to beauty, Of the other 
varieties, only the newer driving gloves need 
particular mention. They are made of dog- 
skin with ribs on the inner side of the fingers 
and palm, which give the driver a good grip, 
and prevent the lines from slipping through 
his hands, 

The man who gives close attention to the 
condition of his wardrobe should have always 
three pairs of new evening gloves in reserve. 
Of the others, whether he buys them by the 
dozen or singly, he should have enough to be 
assured of a perfectly clean pair at all times. 


EPITAPH FROM AN OLD TOMB. 
STONE 


“ Ere lies the body of Robert Wood- 
hen, 


The most amiable of husbands, 
and the best of men. 

(His name was Woodcock but it 
would not rhyme. )’’ 


SEVEN-YEARS’ ITCH 


N a school one winter, where children’s 
diseases were prevalent, one pupil after 
another having been excused on ac- 

count of illness, little Mary thought her turn 
had come. Raising her hand, she asked. 
** Please, teacher, may I go home? I have 
the seven-years’ itch.’” 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three 
Dollars, for subscription to Vogue for 
one year, to be sent to 


Name 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for’ refer- 
ence, 

It is the best fashion paper and subscrib- 
ing for it is the only way to get its full 
benefit. The low subscription price makes 
it almost as cheap to subscribe for a whole 
year as to buy single copies half the year. It 
costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole years 
but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cent, 
each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address 
often as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper 
regularly at hand by mail at any address every 
week in the year. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 48 25 JAN. 1900 


YY - does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 

a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


: ie patterns for this week are for three 

sleeves; which are most useful at 
this time of year for making over 
gowns, and getting them ready for spring 
wear. The one on the left is for cloth or 
silk, the three jockeys are finished with a 
cord, a bias fold of satin, or bound. It is in 
two parts, besides the cuff and epaulettes. 
The middle sleeve is of all over lace or em- 
broidery, useful for lace sleeves for evening 
gowns, etc. The third sleeve is for a shirt, 
and is in one piece, with a narrow cuff and 
fly, 


A SIMPLE TROUSSEAU 


‘T A\Rousseaus are occupying the minds of 
many of our readers, we judge, from 
the questions we have received on 

that all engrossing subject. We therefore 

think a few remarks on the selection of a com- 
paratively inexpensive trousseau will not come 
amiss. To begin at the beginning. In lin- 
gerie you will need at least six of each gar- 
ment. It is prettier to have them in sets, 
the trimming and general style being the 
same. If you wish hand-made garments, 
trimmed with good lace, it is more economi- 
cal to make them at home, either yourself, 
or have a seamstress by the day. Very good 
nainsook can be bought for a dollar and a 
half a piece, and this is very nice for lingerie. 
Of course it does not wear as long as a 
heavier material. Perhaps if economy is to 

be considered English long cloth would be a 

better material for some of your sets as it 

wears better. The price of the lace will 
depend upon the quality, Pretty trimming 
laces may be bought from ten cents a yard up, 
and if at a lace sale even cheaper. Wash 
ribbon is much more expensive than gros- 
grain, and really not much better, as the 
color washes out very soon, and it becomes 
stringy. The baby ribbon in gros-grain can 
be bought for twelve cents apiece. The 
wash ribbon is thirty-five. In stockings you 
will need a dozen pairs for every day use, and 
six pairs for evening, three of black silk or 
fine openwork lisle thread, to wear with patent 
leather slippers, and three to match your even- 
ing gowns and slippers. In shoes you will 
need two pairs of boots in different weights, 
two pairs of shoes, one of kid and one of 
patent leather, patent leather slippers, Turk- 
ish bedroom slippers, and satin slippers to 
match your evening gowns. This outfit does 
not include footwear for special occasions 
such as golf, wheeling, etc. In negligées you 
will need a bath robe of fine eider down made 
very simply, the collar and cuffs bound with 
ribbon. Model 29 pattern, published in 

Vogue, is very good style. A more elaborate 

negligée of silk, fitted and lace trimmed, sev- 

eral bedroom jackets of flannel, silk or lawn, 
for dressing your hair, for sitting about in 

your room and wearing to breakfast. Also a 

bed jacket or two to slip on over your night- 

dress when ill, taking your breakfast in bed, 
etc. This may read like many articles for 
an economical trousseau, but if the materials 
are carefully chosen, remnants bought when 
possible, and the garments made at home the 
expense is moderate. We have published sev- 
eral patterns for breakfast jackets and will 
publish a bed jacket shortly, When silk 
cannot be afforded, dainty affairs may be made 
from colored dimity or lawn. In petticoats, 
besides several white ones, which are always 
necessary, especially in summer, have a petti- 
coat for cloth dresses. The upper portion can 
be made of moreen, the flounce and ruffles of 
silk which button on tothe upper part, This 
makes it an easy matter to change the flounce 
when worn out without getting a whole new 
petticoat and also makes it possible to have 
several flounces in different colors if desired. 

White petticoats can be made in the same 

way, making the upper portion of slightly 

heavier material than the flounces. It is only 
the lower portions of petticoats which become 
soiled so quickly, and if the petticoats are 


made in this way the ruffles can be laundered 
without the top. It is more the washing 
than the wearing that wears petticoats out, 
and in this way they last longer. Another 
advantage is that the top being made to 
measure fits perfectly and your gowns look 
better worn over it, also both simple and 
elaborate ruffles can be had for the same top. 
Shirts are necessary in every wardrobe, and on 
this page of Vogue for last week will be 
found an article on what is most useful and 
necessary in shirts. We did not mention, 
however, one of the prettiest of the new 
models in elaborate unlined shirts, and that 





have the skirt too long if for general wears 
for which these gowns are most useful; also 
avoid too light acolor. A good suit can be 
made to order for sixty-five dollars, and we 
advise you either to pay this, or to get a ready 
made suit at one of the good stores, as these 
usually fit better and have more style than a 
suit made to order by a cheap tailor. At this 
time of the year very good suits can be 
bought at sales for twenty-five dollars. With 
this suit wear walking shoes with low heels, 
a becoming toque or small hat of straw, with 
velvet and flower trimming, and piqué gloves 
in tan, or gray mocha. A trousseau for sum- 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 48, THREE SLEEVES 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 48 sent on receipt of 


coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


is one made in alternating stripes of fine 
tucked lawn, then insertion, then colored 
batiste or dimity, then insertion again, and 
soon. 

The strips are about an inch or an inch 
and a quarter wide. These shirts are worn 
over elaborate corset covers and are unlined. 
Skirts to match with insertion tucks and 
batiste would be pretty worn with them, ad- 
ding a belt and stock collar in satin the color 
of the dimity. Now come the gowns which 
are the most difficult, as money has to be well 
spent, and great care taken in the selection of 
materials, not to have gowns that prove un- 
becoming or extravagant, but still have some- 
thing pretty for every occasion. First and 
foremost comes a good tailor gown well made 
and silk lined, and in having this properly 
fitted, becoming, and of good material, money 
is well spent. Select a coat and skirt model, 
with which shirts can be worn, and do not 


mer is rather more economical than one for 
winter, as the afternoon and evening gowns 
do not have to be of expensive material, We 
should, however, suggest your having one silk, 
or crépe de chine gown for afternoons, lunch- 
eons, etc. A pretty model for a crépe de 
chine was published in Vogue of 30 Nov., page 
367. A serge gown is also useful for coo) days. 
Model 5984 Vogue, 11 Jan. is appropriate 
for serge. The front of the skirt is perfectly 
plain. The front of the bodices like the back 
with the exception of a vest in green cloth, 
to which the fronts button on both sides. 
Make it of dark blue serge and stitch it with 
green silk to match the vest. For this gown 
have a covert coat, and the same toque you 
wear with your tailor suit. A short skirt is 
also most useful for walking, even if one does 
not golf or ride a bicycle, It is also economi- 
cal as it saves your long skirts; it is worn with 
knickers, thus saving your petticoats, and is 
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altogether a most satisfactory garment. It 
should have a jacket to match. but they are 
worn so much in summer when a jacket 1s 
not needed, that you could wear it with your 
covert coat, when a wrap was necessary. 

Two or three piqué skirts are always useful, 
worn with white shirts, and take the place 
of more elaborate gowns, Fine organdies art 
pretty for summer and can be made withoue 
linings just as well, and in this way can be 
easily pressed when they have become creased, 
It is a very good rule to follow, when not 
overburdened with money for clothes, to 
choose two becoming colors ard stick to them. 
It is often difficult, as one sees such a bewil- 
derment of lovely colors from which to choose, 
but it is much less trouble to dress well, as 
your clothes all go well together, the colors 
match, and you do not need such a variety of 
dress accessories, such as ribbons, stockings, 
slippers, petticoats, etc., as one set does for 
several gowns. Next week we shall continue 
this subject, telling you about afternoon and 
evening gowns. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


Cloth Jacket. 

Golf Skart. 

Light Summer Skirt. 

Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
Bathing Suit. 

Three Stock Collars. 

Little Boy’s Frock. 

Little Girl's Dress. 

Eton Jacket. 

Fancy Shirt Waist., 

Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
Dust Coat. 

Tunic. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat, 

Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

- 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No, 35 Opera Coat. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown, 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 48 Three Sleeves. 


No. 1 Louis xv. Jacket, 
No, 2 Golt Cape 
No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 Shirt Waist. 

» 9 
No, 10 
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No, 12 
No. 13 
No, 14 
No, 15 
No, 16 
No. 17 
No. 18 
No, 19 
No. 20 
No. 21 
No. 22 
No, 23 
No. 24 
No. 25 
No. 26 
No, 27 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 49 Bed Jacket. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E[Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vepus Pattee We: 23... Site 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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(Centinued from page iii) 

way of seeing two spectacularly effective ex- 
amples of this half-world type. Mrs, Lang- 
try and her Degenerate Company represent 
one class of noxious person, and Miss Olga 
Nethersole wastes her ability in giving a de- 
moralizing exhibition of another debased 
variety of woman in Sapho, a play by Clyde 
Fitch, 


Love’s Surprises is the sprightly title of the 
new comedy, from the French, brought out 
on Monday evening at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The fun turns on a young man being the 
prize in a lottery, and as he is drawn as 
though he were a capital money prize, and 
by a girl who is not expecting him or his 
like, it may be imagined that many amusing 
episodes must result. Miss Elsie de Wolfe, 
Eric Hope, Olive May, H. Reeves-Smith 
are among those in the cast. 


The Belle of New York is again at the 
Casino fresh from a successful London season 
of nearly two years. The cast is changed 
throughout, but as capable players are the 
substitutes there is no reason to fear a falling 
off in the excellence of the performance. 
There is in preparation The Casino Girl, 
which will be put upon the boards in a few 
weeks, That will engage the services of 
Virginia Earle, Thomas Q. Seabrooke and 
Mabel Gulione. 


Naughty Anthony at the Herald Square 
Theatre has settled down for a long run. 
Three Little Lambs will continue to gambol 
on the boards of the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
until the close of next week, when it will be 
followed by the Countess Chiffon, in which 
Grace George, John Blair and Bijou Fernan- 
dez are to be among the players. 


The date set for the withdrawal of the 
Maneuvres of Jane for Daly’s Theatre is 3 
February. This gay little farce is taken off 
prematurely, ag the indications are it could 
run through the season. But as The Am- 
bassador, by John Oliver Hobbs, was scheduled 
for production it isto follow at Daly’s and it 
is to be given every opportunity for success 
as most of the Frohman companies are to 
yield up their best players to make up the 
cast. Edward J. Morgan is even to be with- 
drawn from Ben-Hur. 


A French farce, Carolie and Company, 
Dressmakers, is to succeed Wheels Within 
Wheels at the Madison Square Garden a 
week from Monday. 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp as inter- 
preted by Jerome Sykes and Edna Wallace 
Hopper at the Victoria shows no sign of 
having worn out the interest of the public. 
Way Down East is on its three months of run 
at the Academy of Music and there is no indi- 
cation of a lessening of popularfavor. The 
Little Minister at the Criterion will have run 
half of its present season by the close of next 
week. 


The record of new plays in the near future 
will include one by H. V. Esmond, When 
We Were Twenty-one, which is to be 
brought out a week from Monday by Nat 
Goodwin and Maxine Elliot at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre. 


A Stranger in a Strange Land, farce- 
comedy, is at the Grand Opera House for the 
week. John Drew and his company are ap- 
pearing at the Harlem Opera House in The 
Tyranny of Tears. Fifteen hundred profes- 
sional players have accepted an invitation for 
a Tuesday matinée at the Garrick, to see 
Mr, Gillette in Sherlock Holmes. 


AT THE THEATRES 
Academy of Music—8.10, Way Down East. 
Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 
Broadway—8, Bea-Hur. 
Casino—-8.15, Belle of New York. 
Criterion—8.30, The Little Minister. 
Daly’s—8.20, The Manceuvres of Jane. 
Empire—8.20, Brother Officers, 
Fifth Avenue—8, Three Little Lambs. 
Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes, 
Grand Opera House—8, Stranger in a Strange 

Land. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Tyranny of Tears. 
Herald Square—8,15, Naughty Anthony. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, The Cowboy and the Lady. 
Lyceum—8.30, Surprises of Love. 
Madison Square—8.30, Wheels Within Wheels. 
Wallack’s—8,15,Sapho. 


Proetor’s—Continuous Performance, 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Eden—Concert, Cinématograpb, W axworks, 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Victoria —Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
Koster & Bial’s—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields’s—Barbara Fidgety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 
NAUGHTY ANTHONY 


EcINnNING AT THE Lerr.—Gown of yel- 
B low crépe de chine. The tunic is of 
the crépe finely hand-tucked on the 
bias. Heavy écru lace insertion over cloth of 
gold is used to finish the bottom of tunic and 
continues in a straight line up the centre of 
the front and back of skirt. The bottom of 
the skirt is finished with several small chifton 
flounces trimmed with ruching. A very 
beautiful effect is given by having the chiffon 
in different shades of yellow, from deep 
orange color to pale lemon, The bodice is a 
short Eton in shape and is of the tucked 
crépe, trimmed with écru lace and handsome 
pearl buttons on either side of front, The 
wide girdle is of cloth of gold. Worn with 
this gown is a white leghorn hat trimmed 
with large yellow plumes and chiffon. At 
the side there is a bunch of yellow dahlias 
resting on the hair. A very handsome yel- 
low chiffon parasol is carried with this cos- 
tume. The handle is trimmed with a bunch 
of the dahlias and chiffon. 

Mippe Ficure.—Princesse gown of white 
broadcloth. The skirt, bodice, and sleeves 
are trimmed with an application of cut white 
cloth over white satin. This model is en- 
tirely devoid of fluffiness and is calculated to 
show a beautiful figure to great advantage. 
The boa worn with this gown is of white 
chiffon trimmed with pink velvet bows and 
finished at the ends with bands of pink vel- 
vet. Hat of white chiffon and white roses, 

G wns from Dunstan. Hats from Koch. 

Tuirp Ficgure,—Gown of blue silk, The 
skirt is laid in box-plaits cat-stitched together 
in graduated lengths. Chiffon ruffles are used 
as a foot trimming. The bodice has a yoke 
and sleeves of tucked chiffon and lace inser- 
tion. 


[Norr. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressess to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention, ] 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT 


BY DAVID DWIGHT WELLS, 
COMPANY 


HENRY HOLT AND 


Lthough this fetching tale, which could 
be aptly defined asa romantic whim- 
sicality, is already in its tenth edition, 

there be still many readers who have yet to 
make the acquaintance of as jolly a record of 
misadventure as ever was embalmed in type, 
and to them it is commended unreservedly as 
an antidote to care. The preposterous inci- 
dent of an elephant being made the medium 
of revenge, not on his native heath, but in 
England, by an American consul whose feel- 
ings had been ruffled by British hauteur, 
would be sufficiently diverting if it were pure 
invention, and the author’s assurance that 
the episode had its foundation in fact adds 
considerably to the hilarity-provoking ele- 
ments of the affair. A double wedding and 
subsequent uniquely conducted wedding jour- 
neys are not only fun-provoking but they also 
inspire admiration for the invention and per- 
ception of the author who thus emphasizes 
national characteristics, using them to highten 
the comicalities of the narrative and at the 
same time to impart a certain surface plaus- 
ibility to the most absurd situations. 

Whoso has not read Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant is advised to straightway supply this 
omission in order to encourage acquaintance 
with this literary as well as historic beast. 
There follows an excerpt in which the ele- 
phant is shown acquainting himself with the 
tawns and breakfast service of a representative 
of British nobility. 


. * * 


“ While the attendants were in the lodge, 
explaining matters to the astonished keeper, 





the elephant, realizing that ‘drink was good 
but food better,” determined to do a little for- 
aging on his own account, and so moved 
softly off, taking along the stake to which his 
keepers fondly imagined he was tethered. . 
. « He tried a few coleus, and ate a croton or 
two; but found them insipid and lacking the 
freshness of those which bloomed in his na- 
tiveland. Then turning toa grove of young 
palms, he tore a number up by the roots ; 
which he found required no expenditure of 
strength, and so gave him little satisfaction. 
Moreover they grew in green tubs, which 
rolled about between his feet and were pit- 
fails for the unwary. He lay down on a few 
of the beds ; but the foliage was pitifully thin 
and afforded him nocomfortable resting. place ; 
moreover, there were curious rows of slant- 
ing things which glistened in the sunlight, 
and which he much wished to investigate. 
On examination he found them quite brittle, 
and easily smashed a number of them with 
his trunk. Nor was this all, for in the 
wreckage he discovered a large quantity of 
most excellent fruit—grapes and nectarines 
and some very passable plums. 

** Certainly, thought the elephant, things 
might be worse ; and after a bath in a neigh- 
boring fountain, which cost the lives of some 
two score of goldfish, he really felt refreshed, 
and approached the palace, which he consid- 
ered rather dingy, in order to pay his respects 
to its owner. Coming round to the front of 
the building he discovered a marble terrace, 
gleaming white in the sunshine, and flanked 
by two groups of statuary, Hercules with his 
club, and Diana with her bow ; though, be- 
ing unacquainted with Greek mythology, he 
did not recognizethem as such. On the ter- 
race itself was set a breakfast-table resplen- 
dent with silver and chaste with fair linen ; 
and by it sat an houri, holding a sunshade 
over her golden head. The elephant, wish- 
ing to conciliate this vision of beauty, ad- 
vanced towards her, trumpeting gently ; but 
his friendly overtures were evidently misin- 
terpreted, for the houri, giving a wild scream, 
dropped her sunshade, and fled for safety to 
the shoulders of Hercules, from which van- 
tage- point she called loudly for help. 

*¢ Feeling that such conduct was indecorous 
in the extreme, he ignored her with a lofty 
contempt ; and, having tested the quality of 
the masonry, ventured upon the terrace and 
inspected the feast. There were more nec- 
tarines—but he had had enough of those— 
and something steaming in a silver vessel, the 
like of which he remembered to have en- 
countered once before in the bungalow of a 
sahib. Moreover, he had not forgotten how 
it spouted a boiling liquid when one took it 
upinone’strunk. At this moment a shame- 
less female slave appeared at a window, in re- 
sponse to the cries of the houri, and abused 
him. He could not, it is true, understand 
her barbarous language; but the tone implied 
abuse. Such an insult from the scum of the 
earth could not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
He filled his trunk with water from a marble 
basin near at hand, and squirted it at her with 
all his force, and the scum of the earth de- 
parted quickly, 

. ~ . 


‘¢ Finally, he turned himself about, pre- 
paratory to leaving the terrace. He forgot, 
however, that marble may be slippery; his 
hind legs suddenly slid from under him, and 
he sat hurriedly down on the breakfast-table. 
It was at this singularly inopportune moment 
that Lady Diana appeared upon the scene. 

‘* Her ladyship had been considerably ruf- 
fled both by her interview with Bright and by 
the arrival of Scarsdale, towards whom, in 
the light of recent events, she felt a strong 
resentment; and a vision of the Consul’s 
wife perched most indecorously on the shoul- 
ders of Hercules, which she beheld as she 
emerged on the terrace, did not tend to calm 
her already excited nerves. But before she 
could speak her eyes followed the direction of 
the unknown lady’s gaze, and she saw, for 
the first time, her unwelcome visitor. 

‘© When you come suddenly face to face 
with an elephant seated amidst the wreck of 
cherished Chippendale and ancestral Sévres, 
it is not calculated to increase your composure 
or equalize your temper; and Lady Diana 
may be pardoned for giving vent to express- 
ions both of anger and amazement, albeit her 





appearance produced no less of a disturbance 
in the breast of him who sat amidst the ruins 
of the breakfast-table. The elephant felt 
that in the presence of the Maharanee, for 
such he believed her to be, his position was 
undignified. He therefore bowed his head in 
submission, completing in the process his 
work of destruction. 

A nephew of her ladyship who had been 
in India came to her rescue, and ** he made a 
remark in Hindustani to the elephant, whereat 
the beast gradually and deliberately proceeded 
to rise from the wreck of the breakfast, till 
he seemed to the spectators to be forty feet 
high. Then, in response to Scarsdale’s cries 
of * Mail! mail!’ (Go on), he turned him- 
self about, and, after sending the teapot 
through the nearest window with a disdain- 
ful kick of one hind leg, he lurched down the 
steps of the terrace and on tothe lawn, where 
he remained contentedly standing, gently 
rocking to and fro, while he meditatively re- 
moved from his person, by means of his 
trunk, the fragments of the feast, with which 
he was liberally bespattered.’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Knights of the Cross, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz: Little, Brown & Co., $1. 

The White Terror, by Felix Gras: D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50. 

Her Ladyship’s Elephant, by David Dwight 
Wells : Henry Holt & Co. 

The Gentleman from Indiana, by Booth 
Tarkington : Doubleday & McClure, $1.50. 

On Trial, by Zack : Chas, Scribner's Sons, 

Paola and Francesca, by Stephen Phillips : 
John Lane, $1.25. 

Behind the Veil: Little, Brown & Co. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF IN- 
HERITED WEDDING 
CUSTOMS 


Lthough it is generally known that 
A many wedding customs of to-day are 
but survivals of those of remote an- 

tiquity, a review of the earlier significance of 
some of them may be of interest to Vogue 
readers. The best man was originally the 
trusted warrior, who, in the days of marriage 
by capture, accompanied the gtoom when he 
started on the warpath, to capture his bride, 
the honeymoon representing the time the 
groom was obliged to hide her until the con- 
sent of her kinsmen had been obtained. It 
was not until the ninth or tenth century that 
women were allowed the right of choosing or 


refusing a husband, Still, in England, even 
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in the days preceding this,—the era of mar- 
riage by purchase—at the time of betrothal, 
when the groom took the bride for fairer or 
fouler, for better or worse, for richer or 
poorer, she was expected to promise to be 
buxom and bonny to her future husband. 

The ring itself is a relic of marriage by 
capture, it then symbolizing the fetter with 
which the bride was bound. At one time it 
was looked upon as a seal, being given to the 
woman as asign that she was empowered by 
her husband to issue commands in his name ; 
to act as his representative. Various reasons 
have been given for its being worn on the 
third finger of the left hand, most of them 
connecting it with the ancient idea that a 
nerve ran directly from that finger to the 
heart. Among the Greeks and Romans that 
finger was known as the medical finger, and 
was used for stirring, in the belief that if 
anything noxious were in the mixture it 
would give instant warning to the heart. 

Later, in the early church, the finger be- 
came known as the husband’s finger, and 
there was a time when the groom, in putting 
on the ring, would, beginning with the 
thumb, put it on each of the bride’s fingers 
in turn, repeating, when on the thumb, ‘In 
the name of the Father;°’ when on the 
next finger, ‘‘In the name of the Son;’°’ 
on the next finger, ‘in the name of The 
Holy Ghost ;*’ and on the husband's finger, 
** Amen,’ the husband being understood to 
stand next to God. 

There was a time, also, when the bride 
was expected to weep profusely in order to 
prove to the groom that he had not plighted 
his troth to a witch, for the belief was that a 
witch could not shed more than three tears, 
and those only from the left eye. 

The custom of having a wedding cake is 
said to be a survival of the Roman marriage, 
where the contracting parties were expected 
to eat together a cake made of salt, flour and 
water; but this hardly accounts for the 
rite’s origin, as it has been the custom among 
many nations for the bride and groom to eat 
from the same dish some special food—as 
maize pudding; or to drink from the same 
cup a certain kind of wine. With some 
peoples, this alone constituted the marriage 
service. Among the Anglo-Saxons, the veil 
was held before the bride and groom to hide 
the blushes of the bride. 

Various objects have been used to throw 
after the newly wedded pair, many of them 
being symbolic in meaning. The shoe, now 
thrown, was at one time presented by the 
father to the groom, to indicate that he 
thereby transferred his authority over his 
daughter, and the groom immediately used it 
to tap the bride on the head, as an evidence 
of the change ; but the groom was obliged to 
bind himself to use the bride well. 

Among all the wedding customs none, 
probably, has been so universal and has un- 
dergone so little change as that of throwing 
rice after the newly wedded pair. The cause 
or origin of this custom has been ascribed 
variously, the quaintest conceit coming to us 
from the great rice eaters of the world, the 
Chinese. 

The legend has it that back in the centu- 
ries a celebrated sorcerer was called in to at- 
tend one of his patients, and finding, through 
the use of his tortoise diagram, that the man 
had but six days to live, he so informed the 
doomed man. The patient was disquieted at 
this, and, in order to satisfy himself still fur- 
ther, he sent for another sorcerer, an attrac- 
tive young woman named Peachblossom. 
Her examination gave the same result—the 
man would inevitably die in six days if, by 
her magic, she could not avert the catas- 
trophe ; so she put forth every effort, and, 
happily forthe man, she was successful. Now 
Chao, the other sorcerer, meeting his former 
patient on the seventh day alive and well, was 
mortified and enraged, and determined to find 
out the meaning of it. When he had done 
so, he laid his plans for destroying Peachblos- 
som before the story could get abroad, lest he 
find himself a ruined man, When matters 
were ripe he sent a messenger to the parents of 
Peachblossom to ask if she were unmarried, 
adding that he had a son who was seeking a 
wife. The answer was satisfactory, and ne- 
gotiations were entered into which soon re- 
sulted in the engagement of Peachblossom to 

he son of Chao. 


But Chao had maliciously chosen as the 
date of the marriage the most unlucky time 
of the whole year—the day the Royal Pheas- 
ant was in the ascendant, when the spirit 
bird would descend and destroy with its beak 
the luckless maiden who should happen to 
enter the marriage chair to be borne away 
from home. Peachblossom knew this as well 
as Chao, but she determined to defy him, 
saying, ‘*I shall fight him, and I shall defeat 
him.” 

Then she arranged to have some of her 
young friends throw rice outside, around the 
door of her house, early in the morning. 
When the bird saw the seed he devoured it 
greedily, and while he was thus engaged 
Peachblossom entered the bridal chair and 
escaped harm. 

And this, the Chinese tell us, was the ori- 
gin of rice-throwing at weddings. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Yoke and collar of plaited white 

chiffon, trimmed with guipure inser- 
tion. The folded lace tie which goes around 
the neck and hangs down on either side of 
the front is criss-crossed with black velvet 
caught with silver spangles or small jeweled 
buttons. Sleeve ruffles match the tie. 


GC vee bodice of white satin or taffeta. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 
pany letterste Vogue. : 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nci- 
ther name, initials ner address will be published, 

ovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) bre nennge will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail befere publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers shou/d keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1400 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1404. Dinner Invitation in Honor 
of a Bride and Groom.—To H.S. (1) 
In your next issue will you kindly tell me 
the correct wording of an invitation to a din- 
ner to be given in honorof a newly married 
couple? 

(2) Should the invitation be written in 
the name of both host and hostess, or in the 
name of the hostess only ? 

(3) Should the invitation mention the 
groom or the bride merely ? 

(1) Formal invitation : 

Mrs. James Smith 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Brown’s 
company at dinner on 

January the thirteenth, at eight o’clock, 

to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Rice. 
Informal invitation : 
My dear Mrs. Brown: 

Will you and Mr. Brown dine with us on 
January the thirteenth, at eight o’clock ? 
To meet 

Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Rice. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Sara Smith, 

(2) The invitation should be written in 
the name of the hostess alone. 

(3) People are invited to meet both the 
bride and groom; therefore both are men- 
tioned. 


1405. Dinner Serving, Coat of Arms 
on Note Paper. To F. F. B.—Will 
Vogue kindly answer the following questions. 
(1) When and how are place plates at a 
dinner removed, and others substituted? Are 
they all removed before others are placed ? 

(2) Are finger bowls necessary at a dinner? 

(3) Should coffee be served with the 
liqueurs, or coffee first and liqueurs afterward 
—provided one has only one waitress ? 


(4) Are frock coats as long as they were a 
year ago? 

(5) Should a married woman use on her 
note paper her husband's coat-of-arms or only 
his crest ? 

(1) With one waitress it is best to put 
the plates for the next course down when the 
other is taken away, as a plate should always 
be in front of each guest; it is also quicker, 
and makes the table look better. Just before 
the dessert is served, all the plates, the pepper 
pots, salts, etc., should be removed, and the 
crumbs taken off the table before the dessert 
is brought. 

(2) Finger bowls are not necessary except 
with fruit, and this is seldom served at a 
dinner. 

(3) The coffee and liqueurs are served to- 
gether ; that is, first the coffee and directly 
after the liqueurs before the coffee is finished. 
The coffee and cordials for the ladies are 
usually served in the drawing-room, leaving 
the men to have theirs with cigars and cigar- 
ettes at the table. The waitress should serve 
the men at the table first, and then the ladies 
in the drawing room. After they are all 
served the waitress puts the liqueurs on the 
table and withdraws, 

(4) Frock coats remain about the same 
length, and should reach the knees. In 
London they are wearing them a little longer 
than last year. 

(5) The absolutely correct thing is to use 
the entire coat-of-arms of your husband, as 
the crest is only meant for the male members 
of the family. But this is not strictly ad- 
hered to and many women use the crest only 
on their note paper. 


1406. Wedding Gown. Gowns Nec- 
essary for a Trousseau. To Lucille.—I 
am to be married Easter week, a year and two 
months after the death of my mother. Of 
course, I am now in black, and I feel I can 
only wear grays, violets, and white, after my 
marriage, as I do not want to wear colors so 
soon. My wedding is to be very quiet, only 
the family of my fiancé and my own family 
present, perhaps thirty people in all—the wed- 
ding at home. Now would it be more ap- 
propriate to be married in white or a travel- 
ing gown? I prefer white crépe de chine or 
liberty satin, but my sister thinks a traveling 
costume more appropriate. If I am married 
in a traveling gown, should it be gray, and 
what cloth? If not married in a traveling 
frock, could my going away gown be black 
with a silk waist ; say a black tailor-made coat 
and skirt, with a violet silk waist with white 
mousseline jabot, and a black straw hat 
trimmed with violets ? 

What gowns should I have in my trous- 
seau as absolutely essential for the wife of a 
young lawyer in Baltimore, living very quietly, 
yet going out a little, of course? I have 
provided for negligées and ball gowns, but 
I’m not sure how many other gowns I ought 
to have, 

You may be married in a traveling gown 
or a wedding gown. It is perfectly correct 
even when in mourning to be married in a 
wedding gown, and asit is only once that one 
can wear this pretty costume, should advise 
you being married in a white gown of crépe 
de chine or satin, with a tulle veil, etc., the 
regulation bridal costume. The gown may 
be used afterwards for evening wear, if the 
traine is not made very bong, which is not so 
necessary for a house wedding, as you do not 
have the long walk up the aisle, where a long 
traine shows to such advantage. 

(2) If you prefer a traveling gown, gray 
venetian cloth is very pretty and not too heavy 
to wear during the summer on cool days. 

(3) Yes, black cloth gowns are always 
smart. Numerous models are published in 
Vogue from which to choose. The waist 
pattern, No. 44, of violet taffeta, with the 
shaped collar made of panne velvet, with 
amethyst buttons on the tabs, and a white 
lace front over white satin and a jabot of fine 
lace, would be pretty. 
in a becoming shape, trimmed with purple 
and white violets and chiffon rosettes. 

Should advise your having a house dress in 
silk or crépe de chine, a visiting gown, two 
morning gowns of serge or cashmere, and a 
tailor-made—your going away gown will do 
for this. The gowns you need after April 
will be for summer ; therefore, besides those 


Hat of black straw | 
| sisting of one Box Sachets de Beauté, one 


we have mentioned, which are always useful 
for cool days, dining, etc , you will need 
shirts of various materials, several wash 
skirts, a thin gown or two of organdie and a 
foulard, which is always a useful gown. 
Should not advise getting a very large trous- 
seau, as fashions change so quickly, 


1407. Appropriate Flowers for Bri- 
dal Bouquet. ToC. H, 1, N.—Will you 
tell me, please, through your columns, what 
flowers are most appropriate for brides and 
bridesmaids—something new, er unlike roses, 
carnation, etc. 

(1) Your former question was answered in 
Vogue of 21 December, which number we 
have sent you. 

A very pretty bridal bouquet is made of 
lilies-of-the-valley and white hyacinths, tied 
with white satin ribbon with long ends, to 
which may be fastened here and there spray 
of the flowers and leaves. 

1408. When a Dinner Coat Should 
be Worn. To C. F.—Will you kindly 
answer in next number of Vogue when and 
where should a gentleman wear a Tuxedo 
coat? I have always supposed it should only 
be worn at home, but have noticed several 
people are wearing them out. I am a 
constant reader of Vogue and feel that you 
are authority. 

The dinner coat should be worn only upon 
informal occasions, and strictly speaking not 
in the society of women, except for quiet 
dinners and evenings at home. It is proper 
for dinners and evenings at the club, for 
dining with men at cafés or restaurants, and 
for the theatre or other places of amusement 
when women are not of the direct party. It 
is not the correct dress for dinners at home, 
at which women outside of one’s immediate 
family are present; it is not correct for dances 
or evening receptions, and is better not worn 
to the opera or to places at which one is ex- 
pected to appear in full dress, such as the 
dining-rooms of some smart hotels, or at 
places to which, though a man go alone, or 
with other men, he may expect to meet and 
talk to women he knows. 


1409. Remodeling Satin Evening 
Gown. To R. M.—How would you advise 
me toremodel a handsome white satin? The 
skirt and waist are perfectly plain, with no 
trimming except an elaborate fichu to the 
waist. If possible I should like only to trim 
the satin, but in case I buy an overdress what 
would you suggest ? 

Most of the evening gowns now are 
very full and fluffy around the bottom of 
skirt; therefore your satin would look 
well with either white chiffon or a lace 
flounce at the bottom. Model No. 3, Vogue 
18 Jan., middle page, would be pretty 
in satin, Cut the bottom of your present 
skirt in irregular points, and edge them 
with shirred chiffon. Under the points 
have a full flounce of white chiffon plaited, 
and edged with a ruche. The satin skirt 
could also be appliquéd with lace figures, 
which .ome already for application, or the 
satin could be left plain. The bodice could 
be made like the model if plain effects are 
beceming; if not, you might use your fichu 
again, as they are much worn at present. 
Model No, 1 is also pretty in satin, but rather 
elaborate as the satin would have to be em- 
broidered. 








Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 








You may obtain one month’s treatment of 
Dr. Dys’s celebrated Sachets de Toilette, con- 


Flagon Sevé Dermale and one Jar Dysaline 
Cream for $12; or for $8.25, instead of 
Sachets de Beauté, you may have Sachets de 
Jeunesse, Sachets Concentrés, or Sachets 4 





Y Aubepine, according to your particular com- 
| plexion. To be had in America only at V. 
| Darsy’s, 129 East 26th Street, New York. 
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Hese patterns are most useful for the 
edges of tunics, for revers, collars 
and cuffs. The upper pattern may 

be made entirely of embroidery or the leaves 
can be cut from green satin or velvet, appli- 
quéd to the material and veined with silk. 
The stems can be of cord couched on or sim- 
ply outlined in Kensington stitch. The 
middle design should be cut from green velvet 
or cloth, outlined with gold thread after be- 
ing applied to the material. The lotus flower 
is to be embroidered in dull yellow or violet, 
veined with gold. Whenever the outline of 








APPLICATION OR EMBROIDERY 
FULL SIZE WORKING DESIGNS. 


the pattern cannot be cut, just edging with 
gold will give the design. This pattern 
could also be made in purple velvet and em- 
broidered in black silk. The lower pattern is of 
velvet embroidery and spangles. The irregu- 
lar disks are cut from velvet, outlined and 
veined with silk or gold thread, the seed pod 
is outlined with green silk and spangled with 
gold spangles. The quarter rounds which 
show between the disks are darned with 
black silk right on the material you wish to 
embellish. 

Another combination would be to make 
the disks of white cloth veined with gold, the 
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SEE TEXT BELOW 


seed pods of green and gold spangled, and the 
darned part also of green. The carrying out 
of these designs depends a great deal on what 
material and for what purpose you wish to use 
them. The centre one would be pretty cut 
for net and embroidered with jet beads. To 
transfer the patterns to your material put 
them first on a piece of white paper muslin, 
as this is transparent, and you can see just 
where you are placing the design when you 
wish to put it on material. In putting it 
on paper muslin put the glazed side over the 
pattern and trace with a sharp black pencil; 
afterwards go over the lines with a sharp pen, 


as pencil marks are apt to rub out. When 
transferring it to your cloth an easy method is 
to put a piece of transfer paper between the 
pattern and the material and go over the lines 
of the design with a knitting needle. Transfer 
paper comes in several colors, such as black, 
blue and red. For dark material red is the 
best. In fact it is better for most materials, 
as it rubs off less than the other colors, If 
you do not wish to appliqué part of the design 
the whole may be embroidered. This is 
more trouble if done in solid embroidery and 
not as effective. 





V O G U E P R O O F I M P RE SM ~ I O NS Many requests have been received from 


readers of Vocvue for proofs of its illus- 
trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. See 
particulars below each cut. 
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No, 4. A Conquered King. Paper 18xizins, Print 16x10 ins, Red Brown, $1.00. 


No.1. A Good Run afterthe Hounds, Paper 
12x9 ins. Printgx6Y ins. Green. socents. 


No.8. My Skipper. With Verses. Paper 12x9 
ins, Print 7x7 ins, Light Brown. §0 cents. 


No. 7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 











No. 10. The Little Stars. Paper 18xa2ins, Print 
5sxgins, Dark Grey, $1.00. 


No.9. A Frolic. Paper 12x9 ins. Print 10x84 
ins. Black. so0cents. 


Print9%x6¥ ins, Red, 50cents, 
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No.3. The a Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, 
a 











No, 2, The Desert Thief. Paper 18x12 ins. Print 14x9 ins. Brown, $1.00, No, 6, The Milliner's Bill, Paper 18x1zins, Print 14xgins. Dark Green. $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 





